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Kneeling  on  one  knee,  Little  Deadshot  brought  the  rifle  to  his  shoulder.  Eagle  Eye,  bound  to  the 
tree,  stood  as  motionless  as  a  statue,  with  the  little  nut  upon  his  head,  while  the  Indians  were 
grouped  around  with  expectant  looks,  and  the  renegade  stood  near,  ready  to  give  the  word. 
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LITTLE  DEADSHOT, 

-  THE - 

PRIDE  OF  THE  TRAPPERS. 


BY  AN  OLD  SCOUT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ON  THE  TRAIL— THE  SURPRISE. 

A  broad  and  trackless  forest,  where  it  would  almost  seem  the  foot 
of  mortal  man  had  never  trod. 

The  mighty  limbs  of  countless  giant  trees,  thickly  covered  with 
their  spring  verdure,  interlacing  with  each  other  high  overhead,  shut 
out  the  strong  rays  of  the  morning  sun  and  permit  only  a  semi-light 
to  penetrate  below. 

The  only  sounds  that  break  the  stillness  of  the  woods  are  the  occa¬ 
sional  notes  of  a  bird,  or  perhaps,  now  and  then,  the  cry  uttered  by 
some  far  off  beast  of  prey. 

A  scene  more  lonely  or  awe  inspiring  can  scarcely  be  imagined. 

But  the  utter  loneliness  was  not  to  last. 

Presently,  had  one  with  a  well-trained  ear  been  there  to  listen,  he 
might  have  heard  a  slight  rustling  among  the  dry  leaves  upon  the 
ground,  or,  it  may  be,  the  almost  inaudible  sound  made  by  the  part¬ 
ing  of  the  slender  branches  of  the  underbrush.  Then,  looking  down 
the  somber  avenue  of  trees,  he  might  have  seen  two  figures  sud¬ 
denly  appear  in  the  vista,  and  thus  the  nearly  imperceptible  sounds 
would  have  been  explained. 

Silently,  and  yet  with  steady  tread,  they  approached,  the  younger  a 
trifle  behind  the  other. 

The  foremost  was  a  man  still  under  forty,  of  herculean  frame,  rather 
sharp  features,  and  deep-set,  piercing  eyes. 

He  was  dressed  in  the  usual  garb  worn  by  the  pioneers  and  trap¬ 
pers  of  the  early  days,  consisting  of  a  frock  reaching  nearly  to  the 
knees,  and  somewhat  gaudily  trimmed,  buckskin  leggings,  with  a 
fringe  running  down  the  seam;  moccasins,  as  fanciful  as  an  Indian’s, 
and  his  head  was  covered  with  a  cap  of  fur,  from  which  depended  a 
tail  behind. 

This  genuine  specimen  of  a  backwoodsman  was  armed  with  a  rifle 
of  immense  length,  while  his  belt  contained  a  keen-edged  scalping 
knife,  as  well  as  a  formidable-looking  tomahawk. 

His  companion  was  a  boy  of  not  more  than  fourteen  years,  and  his 
dress  was  almost  the  counterpart  of  the  other’s,  the  only  difference 
b^ing,  that  if  anything,  his  trimmings  were  more  gaudy  and  fantastic. 

His  rifle,  while  being  lighter  and  more  suited  to  his  years  and 
strength,  was,  like  his  friend’s,  of  extraordinary  length,  a  feature  con¬ 
sidered  very  desirable  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago. 

He,  too,  was  rnrnished  both  with  a  tomahawk  and  a  scalping  knife, 
and  in  everything,  though  only  a  boy,  seemed  prepared  to  perform  a 
man's  part  in  the  world. 

Suddenly  a  bird,  high  in  the  branches  overhead,  uttered  a  long- 
drawn  note,  thus  calling  for  its  mate. 

Instantly  the  boy  gave  the  answering  call,  and  so  true  to  nature 


was  the  sound,  that  it  would  have  taken  a  practiced  ear,  indeed,  to 
have  detected  the  deception.  But  his  companion,  evidently,  was  not 
of  that  opinion. 

Though  still  continuing  to  walk  forward,  he  turned  hastily  upon  the 
lad,  and  with  a  reproving  look,  said: 

“  Little  Deadshot,  thar’s  some  things  yer  can’t  improve  in  much, 
’cause  why,  yer  perfect  already,  so  ter  speak ;  but  yer  a  boy  yet, 
recollect  that,  an’  bein’  a  boy,  nat’rally,  yer’ve  got  a  boy’s  gifts,  anr 
thems  likely  tew  lead  yer  inter  difficulties  when  yer  least  expect  it. 
Now  Jist  tell  me,  have  yer  got  any  kind  o’  an  idee,  that  ef  so  be  thar’s 
a  Cherokee  skulkin”round  these  ’ere  parts  he’d  mistake  that  thar 
mimicry  of  yourn  for  ther  nat’ral  notes  o’  a  bird?” 

"  I  don’t  know;  I  thought  I  done  it  pretty  well,  Sol,”  said  the 
rebuked  boy,  diffidently. 

“  Pooty  well,  eh?  Waal,  it  mighter  pass  ef  these  ’ere  war  peace 
times  an’  we  war  in  ole  Varginia,  o’  long  their  borders  o’  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  but  in  these  yere  forests  o’  ther  ‘dark  an’  bloody  grounds,’ as 
ther  Injuns  call  it — Kan-tuck-kee,  in  thar  own  tongue — why,  here  it’s 
different;  yer  orter  see  that  with  half  an  eye,  boy.” 

“  I  think  I  do,”  said  the  lad  in  a  low  tone. 

“  Mind  now,”  continued  the  herculean  trapper,  “  I  ain’t  er  findin’ 
no  kind  o’  fault  with  yer,  ’cause  this  yere  is  yer  fust  war  path,  so  ter 
speak,  an’  ’tain’t  ’spected  you’d  act  ’sactly  like  an  ole  scout  or  warrior 
teronct;  but,  lad,  (and  here  the  giant  cast  a  proud  glance  on  the 
boy),  I  wanter  see  yer  parfection  in  everything,  jist  as  yer  be  in  their 
handlin’  o’  that  thar  rifle.” 

The  boy’s  cheeks  flushed  with  pleasure,  for  praise  from  bis  mighty 
companion  was  as  sweet  to  him  as  censure  was  painful. 

After  a  moment  of  silence  he  ventured  to  ask: 

“  And  do  you  really  think,  Sol,  that  war  has  actually  broke  out 
between  the  Colonies  and  the  Cherokees?” 

“  For  sartin  sure,  Little  Deadshot— for  sartin  sure.  Can’t  be  no- 
kind  o’  mistake  ’bout  that,”  was  the  confident  reply. 

“  But  when  we  left  ther  head  waters  of  ther  Allegheny,  the  Indians 
were  peaceable  enough,  yes,  and  good  friends,  too.” 

“  That’s  gospel  truth,  boy;  yes,  they  war  our  allies  then,  an’  helpin’ 
us  agin  ther  Frenchers,  protectin’  of  our  frontier;  but  yer  see — so  ther 
runner  as  I  got  my  news  from  said — when  they  war  on  the  horn© 
march  ther  authorities  forgot  tew  supply  'em  with  rations,  an* 
nat’rally  enough  they  helped  theirselves  tew  what  belonged  tew  ther 
settlers;  so,  in  course,  this  led  to  a  fight,  an*  some  o’  ther  Injans  got 
killed.  Then  they  went  at  it  in  dead  'arnest,  an’  heaps  o’  whites  lost 
their  scalps.  They  let  up  a  leetle  while  ther  snow  war  onto  ther 
ground,  ’cause  an’  Injun  bates  tew  let  his  trail  be  seen  too  plain,  but 
they’re  at  it  agin  now,  hot  an’  heavy,  I  do  believe,  an’  what’s  worser. 


LITTLE  DEADSHOT. 


an’  I,  Lillie  DeaUsUot,  am  a  g'lttln’  right  inter  tiler  thickest 

I 

suppose,  Sol,  you  wouldn’t  have  started  out  on  this  trail,  if  you’d 
wn  this  war  was  going  to  begin?”  said  the  boy. 
lot  likely,  lad,  not  likely,”  responded  the  trapper,  “  but  when  I’d 
pledged  my  word  to  Seth  Sayle  for  to  meet  him  on  the  Green 
at  ther  mouth  o’  Robinson’s  creek,  why,  I’d  got  ter  do  it,  yer 
•stand,  an’  we’ll  fetch  ther  Green  afore  a’ nether  night,  or  my 
ain’t  Sol  Somers — you  bet.” 

hope  we  shall,”  said  Little  Deadshot,  “and  find  Seth  there 
tig  for  us.” 

Ve’ll  do  it  ef  you  kin  keep  up  yer  lick,  boy.” 

’in  youru  to  count  on,  Sol,  you  know  that,”  said  the  boy,  stoutly. 
r«r  jist  bet  I  do,”  said  Sol,  giving  him  an  aflectionate  look. 

9  two  now  traveled  on  in  silence  for  some  time,  each  busy  with 
wn  thoughts.  Sol  Somers  well  knew  he  was  incurring  great 
;  more  than  that,  was  conducting  the  boy,  who,  though  not  his 
lesh  and  blood,  he  loved  better  than  his  life,  into  imminent 
Br. 

Vhat  ef  Seth  should  disapp’int  me?”  he  thought,  “  then  I  should 
>  a  tree  for  sartin  sure.  But  I  won’t  think  o’  such  a  thing;  he 
In’t  do  it.  It’s  vartually  unpossible.  Seth  is  true  as  a  magnet.” 
d  so  they  continued  to  travel  on,  each  communiug  with  himself, 
e  day  passed,  and  the  night  came.  At  length  Sol  called  a  halt, 
,e  would  not  permit  a  camp  fire  to  be  lit.  The  Iudians  might  see 
50  they  ate  a  scanty  meal,  and  theu  made  a  bed  of  dry  leaves 
r  a  low-bowed  tree,  near  the  bank  of  a  little  stream, 
e  boy  was  soon  fast  asleep,  but  the  trapper  was  more  wakeful, 
it  least  an  hour  he  did  not  close  his  eyes,  and  when  at  length  he 
)se  himself,  he  would  wake  with  a  start  at  the  slightest  sound, 
>nly  relapse  into  forgetfulness  when  he  was  sure  no  danger  was 
Ad. 

us  the  night  passed. 

.ength  morning  dawned,  and  placing  his  hand  on  the  other’s 
the  experienced  backwoodsman  roused  his  young  companion 
his  slumbers. 

ay  broke  their  fast  in  silence,  and  having  slackened  their  thirst 
the  little  stream,  again  took  up  the  trail. 

r  two  hours  they  continued  on  their  way,  in  precisely  the  same 
'  as  on  the  day  before,  and  without  exchanging  a  single  word, 
ngth  they  stood  on  the  crest  of  a  hill,  where,  being  completely 
Baled  themselves,  they  could  see  about  them  for  a  considerable 
nee. 

rally  certain  that  no  enemy  was  lurking  about,  Sol  now  broke 
Bngthened  silence. 

’hat  thar’s  the  Green,  sure  as  you’re  born,  boy,”  he  said,  point¬ 
er  toward  a  silver  stream  in  the  distance,  “  an*  we  shall  get 
er  rendevoo,.  at  ther  mouth  o’  Robinson’s  creek,  afore  the  sun’s 
b  overhead.” 

am  very  glad  to  hear  it,”  returned  Little  Deadshot,  with  a  Bigh 
lief.  Then,  after  an  earnest  glance  about  him  in  every  direction: 
lave  you  noticed  any  signs  of  the  Injuns,  Sol?” 

Yhat  makes  yer  ax  ther  question  in  that  air  way?”  demanded  Sol. 

tomewhat  embarrassed  manner. 

because,”  responded  the  boy,  “if  you  h’ain’t,  I  have.” 

N at  d’ye  mean?” 

i  mean  that  Cherokee  Injuns  passed  over  this  ’ere  trail  not  mor’n 
.  or  ten  hours  agone.”  | 

-tie  Deadshot  had  had  some  slight  educational  advantages  within 
iast  two  years,  and  in  ordinary  conversation,  took  particular  pains 
e  fairly  good  language;  but  when  laboring  under  the  least  excite- 
;,  he  relapsed  into  the  peculiar  forms  of  expression  belonging  to 
rontier,  and  with  which  he  had  been  familiar  all  his  life. 

How  d’ye  know  that?”  asked  his  companion,  sharply. 

Cause  I’ve  s  en  thar  trail.  Ther,  look  at  this,”  and  suddenly  he 
up  a  half  worn  moccasin  for  the  inspection  of  his  friend, 
romahawks  an’  sculpin’  knives!”  exclaimed  the  astonished  trap- 
“  Did  I  pass  that  thar,  an’  you  pick  It  up?” 

Tain’t  no  kind  o*  wonder  yer  passed  it,  Sol.  It  was  off  ro  one 
in  (her  brush.  I  happened  to  see  it  an’  so  fetched  it  along.” 

But,  I  didn’t  mind  ver  st-oppin’,  lad;  ef  yer’d  a  done  it,  I  should-er 
I  It,  for  Partin,”  said  Sol,  doubtfully. 

No,  I  didn’t  atop,”  returned  Little  Deadshot.  “I  saw  it  before  I 


reached  it,  and  picked  it  up  with  the  muzzle  of  my  rifle,  as  I  came 
along.” 

Sol  Somers  took  the  moccasin  and  examined  it  minutely. 

“  Yer  right,”  he  said,  at  length,  “  that  thar  bit  o’  deer-skin  is 
Cherokee,  for  sartin,  an’  it  war  on  an  Injun’s  hoof  not  mor’n  eight  or 
ten  hours  agone.  I’d  know’d  ther  pesky  critters  war  about,  bat  i 
allowed  as  how  yer  hadn’t  noticed  it.  Boy,  I’m  mor’n  an’  more  proud 
on  yer,  an’  so’ll  the  whole  gang  be  when  I  tell  ’em  o’  your  behavior  eg 
your  fust  war  path.” 

Again  the  boy  flushed  with  pleasure. 

“  An’  now,”  continued  the  trapper,  as  he  raised  his  rifle  from  ihe 
ground,  “  let’s  dig  ahead,  ’cause  ther  sooner  we  find  Seth,  the 
sooner  we’ll  be  better  off.” 

Ttey  descended  the  hillside  and  plunged  into  the  woods  border¬ 
ing  the  Green  river.  For  sometime  they  continued  on  their  way. 
At  length  they  came  to  the  mouth  of  a  smaller  stream— a  tributary 
of  the  greater. 

“  This  ’ere’s  the  spot,”  exclaimed  the  trapper,  dropping  the  butt  et 
his  rifle  on  the  ground,  “an’  here’s  Seth’s  tracks— I  know ’em,  an 
thar’s  the  ashes  o’  his  camp  tire — but  whar’s  Seth?” 

Little  Deadshot  glanced  about  him  uneasily. 

At  that  instant  the  sharp  crack  of  a  rifle  broke  on  the  air,  and  a 
whizzing  bullet,  after  nearly  grazing  his  head,  buried  itself  in  the 
truuk  of  a  tree  behind  him. 

“  To  kiver— to  kiverl”  yelled  Sol,  excitedly.  “The  varmints  be 
upon  U8l” 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  FIGHT— SURROUNDED. 


In  an  instant  Little  Deadshot  had  sought  the  shelter  of  a  friendly 
tree,  while  Sol  Somers  concealed  his  herculean  frame  behind  auotber, 
nearby. 

“  Now  keep  yer  eyes  an’  ears  open,  Little  Deadshot,  an’  show  ther 
varmin  what  kind  o’  an  edication  yer’ve  had,”  admonished  the  trapper, 
in  a  serious  tone. 

“  I  won’t  disgrace  you,  Sol,  never  fear,”  responded  the  boy,  with 
flashing  eyes,  and  eagerly  he  looked  for  some  signs  of  the 
hidden  foe. 

Presently  he  saw  a  rifle  protruding  from  behind  a  tree  at  some 
distance  away,  and  instantly  knew  that  the  savage  was  taking  aim 
at  Sol,  whose  huge  form  was  but  imperfectly  concealed. 

Just  as  the  Indian  was  about  to  fire,  the  boy  caught  a  glimpse  ol 
his  eye.  Quick  as  thought  his  rifle  rang  out,  and  his  victim  fell  to  the 
ground,  the  bullet  having  penetrated  the  brain  through  the  organ  of 
sight. 

“  Now,  Sol,”  he  exclaimed,  “get  behind  some  other  tree — quick! 
That  fellow  would  have  done  for  you  if  I  hadn’t  been  a  little  mite  too 
soon  for  him.” 

“  You’re  right,  lad.  I’ll  do  it.” 

And  like  a  flash  Sol  changed  his  position,  selecting  an  immenoe 
beech  for  his  new  cover. 

Not  less  than  twenty  shots  rang  out  during  his  momentary  expos¬ 
ure,  but  fortunately  none  struck  him,  and  as  one  or  two  of  the  Indians, 
in  their  eagerness,  permitted  a  portion  of  their  bodies  to  come  into 
view,  he  quickly  turned  and  tired. 


Down  went  a  giant  warrior,  and  then  yells  of  rage  and  anger  arose 
upon  the  air. 

“  Keep  yer  eye  peeled,  Little  Dendshot;  ther  pesky  varmints’ll 
trying  to  play  us  some  dirty  t rick  next.  I  know  ther  critters.’’ 

“  I’ll  look  out,  Sol,”  returned  Little  Deadshot,  cheerfully ;  and  hnviufi 


reloaded  his  rifle,  he  now  waited  for  another  chance  to  show  his 
skill. 

Twice  while  he  was  loading  shots  were  fired  at  him,  one  balls1 
passing  within  half  an  inch  of  his  fur  cap,  and  the  other  cutting'1* 

*  l  ,v  ~  f  t  •  if,  i •  „  •  _ .  i  .  | 


way  through  the  buckskin  of  his  left  legging  just  above  the  knee. 

The  Indian  who  tired  the  last  shot  set  up  a  yell  of  triumph,00'1 
incautiously  thrust  out  his  head  with  the  expectation  of  seeing  luM 
Deadshot  drop  to  his  knees. 

His  curiosity  cost  him  his  life,  for  no  sooner  had  the  bov  catig^ 
glimpse  of  the  miscreant  than  he  turned  loose  hischunre.  The  pa* 
fell,  with  a  bullet  hole  through  the  very  center  of  his  forehead. 


“  Well  done,  boy,’*  exclaimed  Sol  Somers,  exultingly.  “  Yer  make 
me  proud  as  er’n  old  turkey  cock.  I’m  jist  delighted — an’  hold  on  er 
minute.” 

The  trapper  had  just  caught  a  glimpse  of  one  of  the  enemy,  and  now 
he  quickly  raised  his  rifle  and  fired. 

The  savage  dropped  his  weapon  with  a  yell  of  pain,  the  bullet  having 
passed  through  his  right  arm,  breaking  the  bone  near  the  shoulder. 

**  He  ain’t  dead,  but  I  reckon  as  how  he  won’t  be  very  troublesome 
any  more  to-day,  'tany  rate,”  muttered  Sol,  with  a  grim  smile  of  satis¬ 
faction. 

At  that  instant  no  less  than  a  dozen  shots  were  fired  by  the  Indians, 
and  two  of  them  passed  directly  through  Sol’s  fur  cap. 

“  Tomahawks  an’  sculpin’  knives!”  exclaimed  the  trapper,  hastily 
concealing  himself.  "  I  believe  I’m  growin’  a  little  kereless.” 

"  Yes,  Sol,  there’s  no  mistake  about  that.  I  notice  you  are  just  a 
little  reckless,  or  careless,”  said  Little  Deadshot,  “and  I  do  wish 
you  would  be  more  thoughtful,  for  I  don’t  want  to  be  left  here  all 
alone  to  fight  the  bloody  savages.” 

“  ’Tain’t  my  natur’,  nohow,”  muttered  the  trapper,  in  a  troubled 
tone;  “an’  ’pears  like  o’  them  shots  kim  from  another  direction.” 

Just  thee  Little  Deadshot  tired  again  and  brought  down  his  man. 

No  sooner  had  this  savage  struck  the  earth  than  a  terrible  yell  rang 
out,  and  the  two  whites  acting  on  the  defensive,  at  once  saw  there 
was  quite  a  stir  among  the  Indians. 

“  I  wonder  what’s  the  matter,”  said  Little  Deadshot,  curiously. 

“  I  reckon  as  how  yer  fotched  a  chief— a  big  Injun,  that  time,”  said 
Sol,  with  a  chuckle.  “  Yes,  that’s  it.  I  kin  jist  make  out  ther  var¬ 
mint  as  he  lies  thar.” 

At  that  moment  one  of  the  Indians  got  down  on  his  hands  and 
knees  and  approached  the  dead  brave  with  the  intention  of  drawing 
bis  body  under  cover.  Instantly  Sol  raised  his  weapon  and  tired. 

Owing  to  the  Indian’s  position  the  bullet  struck  him  in  the  top  of 
the  head,  and  in  an  instant  he  was  lying  dead  beside  the  chief. 

Thus  far  Sol  and  Little  Deadshot  had  escaped  unharmed,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  had  done  fearful  execution  among  the  foe,  Sol 
having  slain  three  and  wounded  one,  and  Little  Deadshot  having 
killed  four  outright. 

But  the  two  brave  whites  were  contending  against  fearful  odds, 
there  being  no  less  than  fifty  Indians  opposed  to  them,  so  that  it  could 
hardly  be  expected  they  would  be  able  to  hold  out  much  longer. 

The  boy  bad  just  succeeded  in  reloading  his  weapon,  while  Sol  had 
not  yet  rammed  home  the  ball  he  had  at  that  moment  dropped  in  the 
muzzle  of  his  piece,  when  both  became  aware  that  the  enemy  were 
executing  a  flank  movement — a  feature  of  warfare,  by  the  way,  never 
long  neglected  by  Indians,  when  in  sufficient  force  to  accomplish  it 
successfully. 

“  Ther  jig’s  up,  boy,  ef  they  leave  eny  o’  ther  pesky  critters  in 
front,  which,  in  course,  they’ll  do,”  said  Sol,  somewhat  gloomily, 
“an’ so  we  mought  as  well  make  up  our  minds  to  knock  under, 
’cause  why,  we  can’t  take  it  very  long  in  front  an’  on  ther  flank  at  one 
an’  ther  same  time.” 

“Can’t  we  retreat  to  that  little  neck  of  land  where  the  two  rivers 
come  together?”  asked  the  boy,  suddenly. 

“  We  kin  try  it,  but  I  reckon  as  how  'twon’t  do  no  kind  o*  good. 
It’ll  jist  help  us  to  hold  out  a  few  minutes  longer — that’s  all.  But, 
hows’ever,  as  I  said  afore,  we  kin  try  it  on.” 

At  that  moment  half  a  dozen  shots  were  fired  by  the  flankers. 

“  Now’s  our  time,”  said  Sol,  and  away  they  rushed,  like  the  wind, 
toward  the  narrow  neck  of  land  between  the  river  and  its  tributary. 

-A  score  of  shots  were  fired  after  them,  and  Sol  was  slightly 
wounded  in  the  side,  but  otherwise  they  escaped  unharmed. 

Each  succeeded  in  finding  a  protecting  tree,  and  now  the  unequal 
battle  commenced  anew. 

At  length  a  shot  was  fired  from  the  branches  of  a  tree  which  stood 
(on  the  river  bank,  and  Sol’s  hat  was  carried  away. 

Little  Deadshot  almost  immediately  detected  the  party  who  had 
fired  theshot,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  sent  the  messenger  of 
ideath  after  him. 

The  savage  dropped  from  the  limb  upon  which  he  had  been  crouch¬ 
ing  like  a  Back  of  meal,  and  then  there  was  another  form  revealed. 

Sol  Somers  gave  utterance  to  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

“  What  is  itf’  asked  Little  Deadshot. 

“  Why l  that  ’tother  un  up  thar  is  a  white  critter,”  said  the  trapper, 
;n  great  disgust. 


“  Then  he’s  a  renegade!”  cried  the  boy,  fiercely,  “  and  I’ll  have 
blood  if  I  never  fire  another  shot  after  it!” 

“  Yer’ve  got  ther  rights  on  it,  boy,”  said  Sol,  approvingly,  “  fe 
all  ther  despicable  critters  on  this  yere  airth,  a  white  Injun  is  I 
despicablest.  Yer  kin  put  that  down  fur  sartin  sure.” 

“  I  believe  you,”  said  Little  Deadshot,  with  flashing  eyes. 

There  had  been  a  cessation  of  the  firing  for  a  moment  or  so,  ( 
ing  which  both  Sol  and  the  boy  had  succeeded  in  reloading  tl 
pieces,  and  now,  while  looking  guardedly  about  him,  Little  Deads 
was  at  the  same  time  doing  his  best  to  single  out  the  white. 

In  this  he  was  not  successful.  If  Sol  had  really  seen  what  he 
lieved  he  had,  the  man  had  already  so  changed  his  position  as  to 
again  quite  out  of  sight. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  they  were  startled  by  a  movement 
hind  them. 

Both  turned  at  the  same  instant,  and  beheld  no  less  than  twe 
savages  start  up  from  the  water’s  edge. 

They  at  once  took  in  the  situation.  They  were  completely  £ 
rounded t 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  RENEGADE — HURLING  THE  TOMAHAWK. 

Little  Deadshot  instinctively  raised  his  rifle,  and  was  about  to 
on  the  foremost  of  the  enemy,  when  a  mocking  voice  behind  1 
arrested  his  attention. 

“  Better  let  up  thar,  youngster,”  it  said.  “  *Twon*t  do  no  manne 
good;  you’d  only  suffer  iher  more  when  yer  come  to  ther  tormer 

The  boy  turned  quickly,  and  saw  before  him  the  reuegade,  v 
returned  his  astonished  look  with  a  sardonic  smile  of  satisfaction. 

Sol  Somers  caught  sight  of  him  at  the  same  moment. 

“  Tomahawks  an’  scalpin’  knives!”  be  roared,  m  a  tone  of  d' 
hatred  and  disgust,  “ef  it  ain’t  that  miserable  varmint  again,  L i 
Larkin!” 

“  Ye’d  better  keep  a  civil  tongue  inter  yer  head,  Sol  Somers, 
Eagle  Eye,  whichever  yer  see  fit  ter  call  yerself  now-a  days,”  said 
renegade,  menacingly  ;  “  ’cause  ef  yrer  rile  my  blood  now,  ’twill 
ther  worst  for  yer,  I  kin  jest  tell  yer  that.” 

.“  Shall  I  tumble  him  over,  Sol?”  asked  Little  Deadshot,  in  an  eaj 
whisper. 

“  Not  now,  boy,  'twouldn’t  do  no  good,  an’  it  mought  bring  on  ; 
own  ind  the  quicker.” 

By  this  time  the  Indians  had  drawn  clcse  about  the  two,  and 
chance  of  escape  was  effectually  cot  off. 

A  dignified  savage  now  approached  them,  and  after  saying  a  f 
words  to  the  renegade  in  the  Cherokee  tongue,  began  to  addr 
them  in  the  same  language. 

The  renegade,  drawing  near,  acted  as  interpreter. 

“  He  says  he  is  Wonsatasate,  a  great  chief  among  his  people,”* 
plained  the  interpreter,  when  the  Indian  had  begun  to  speak,  “  a 
lie  welcomes  you  as  palefaces  worthy  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  I 
Tsarnghees.” 

“  He’s  mighty  good,”  said  Sol  Somers,  or  Eagle  Eye.  as  he  u 
usually  called  among  the  trappers  and  Indians  on  the  frontier;  “an 
he  added,  in  a  sarcastic  tone,  “yekin  jist  tell  him  that  I  shall  consi* 
it  as  a  particular  act  o’  bravery  on  the  part  o’  himself  an’  his  w 
riors  ef  he  torments  this  ’ere  Doy  who’s  scarcely  up  to  my  belt.” 

This  was  duly  repeated  to  the  chief.  His  reply,  literally  trauslat* 
was  ns  follows: 

“  Ugh!  little  man  great  warrior,  much  kill  Indians.  His  bullets  fi 
the  lives  of  my  braves  when  he  bids  them  fly.  He  should  be  big 
8  offer.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Eagle  Eye,  complacently,  “  I’ll  allow  he’s  sartin  des 
every  time;  that  ’ere’s  as  sure  as  you’re  a  gang  o’  murderin’  savag 
an’  that  you,  Lank  Larkin,  orter  have  your  precious  neck  stretche 
as  fer  the  rest  o*  it.  that’s  a  lie.” 

The  chief,  not  being  able  to  speak  English,  did  not  understand 
word  of  this,  and,  unfortunately  for  our  friends,  the  same  was  true 
all,  or  marly  all  the  savaires  composing  the  band  that  had  tak 
them  prisoners,  so  that  both  parties  were  dependent  upon  therenegu 
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party  to  rightly  interpret  what  was  said;  and  as  he  was  the  mortal 
enemy  of  Eagle  Eye,  it  can  easily  be  understood  that  he  would  con¬ 
strue  anything  that  fell  from  his  lips  to  his  disadvantage. 

He  now  told  Wonsatasate  that  the  trapper  had  most  grossly  insulted 
him. 

This  being  understood  by  the  chief  and  those  about  him,  black  and 
angry  looks  were  cast  on  the  prisoners,  and  more  than  one  drew  his 
tomahawk  threateningly. 

At  this  movement  Little  Deadshot  grasped  his  beloved  rifle  more 
firmly,  and  mechanically  raised  it  toward  his  face. 

Instantly  a  howl  went  up,  and  a  dozen  savages  sprang  forward  and 
wrenched  the  weapon  from  his  hands.  In  a  moment,  almost,  both  he 
and  Eagle  Eye  were  completely  disarmed. 

Then  the  conversation,  with  the  renegade  as  a  medium,  was  re¬ 
newed. 

But  suddenly,  Little  Deadshot,  who,  as  the  reader  will  have  ob¬ 
served,  was  keen  as  a  brier,  turned  to  Sol,  and  in  an  earnest  whisper 
said; 

“Don’t  speak  another  word— not  another  word;  this  miserable 
wretch  is  turning  all  you  say  against  us,  I  can  see  it  plainly.” 

“  I  ’low  yer’re  right,  boy,”  returned  the  trapper,  in  the  same  low 
tone.  “  Yes,  an’  I  s’pected  as  much  jiat  a  minit  ago;  not  er  ’nuther 
word  will  they  git  outer  me  ef  I  die  for’t,”  and  from  that  instant  the 
giant  trapper  became  as  dumb  as  an  oyster. 

The  Indians  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it,  and  through  Larkin 
threatened  to  torture  him  if  he  did  not  answer  their  questions.  And 
as  he  still  maintained  his  silence  he  was  seized  and  preparations  made 
for  binding  him  to  a  tree. 

Little  Deadshot  now  sprang  forward,  and  attracting  the  chief’s  at¬ 
tention,  pointed  first  to  his  tongue,  then  to  the  renegade,  and  shook 
his  head. 

The  brave  seemed  to  be  uncertain  as  to  bis  meaning. 

The  boy,  seeing  this,  picked  up  a  perfectly  straight  twig  from  the 
ground,  and  showing  it  to  the  chief,  pointed  to  Sol,  while  at  the  same 
time  touching  bis  own  tongue  with  his  own  hand.  He  then  bent  the 
twig  and  pointed  to  the  renegade,  thus  plainly  indicating  that  Sol  was 
a  straight  tongue  or  truth-teller,  while  the  other  was  a  crooked  tongue 
or  liar. 

Language  could  not  have  beeD  plainer.  The  Indians  understood 
perfectly,  and  looked  with  admiration  on  the  boy.  • 

But  while  Little  Deadshot  had  thus  suddenly  gained  favor  with  the 
redskins,  he  made  an  enemy  of  Lank  Larkin,  who  now  began  to  talk 
vehemently  with  the  chief  and  those  about  him. 

.What  he  said  neither  Eagle  Eye  nor  Little  Deadshot  could  compre¬ 
hend;  but  both  saw  that  many  of  the  Indians  were  powerfully  in¬ 
fluenced  by  his  words,  and  that  dark  and  dangerous  looks  were  being 
cast  upon  them. 

The  binding  of  the  trapper  had,  by  the  boy’s  prompt  and  impulsive 
action,  been  suspended.  It  was  now  resumed  again,  and  when  it  was 
completed  Sol  Somers  was  made  as  fast  to  the  tree  as  though  he  had 
been  a  part  of  its  trunk;  it  being  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  move 
any  part  of  his  body,  excepting  his  head,  which  was  purposely  left 
free. 

All  now  withdrew  to  some  distance,  forming  an  imperfect  circle, 
which  was  open  on  the  side  toward  the  prisoner  bound  to  the  tree. 

Little  Deadshot,  from  this  moment,  was  jealously  watched  and 
guarded,  being  under  the  especial  charge  of  two  fierce-looking  braves, 
who  were  careful  not  to  let  him  get  beyond  their  reach. 

For  a  moment  there  was  an  expectant  silence,  then  the  chief,  ad¬ 
vancing  within  the  circle,  raised  his  hand. 

Instantly  a  young  brave  sped  forward  with  uplifted  tomahawk.  For 
a  moment  he  poised  it  in  his  hand.  Then,  taking  careful  aim  at  the 
helpless  prisoner’s  head,  he  hurled  it  from  him. 

Cleaving  the  air  it  sped  toward  the  living  mark. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  TERRIBLE  ORDEAL. 

An  involuntary  cry  of  consternation  burst  from  the  lips  of  Little 
Deadshot,  as  the  terrible  tomahawk  left  the  young  Indian’s  hand. 
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The  next  instant  he  saw  it  quivering  in  the  tree,  so  close  to  the 
trapper’s  head  that  he  thought  it  must  have  grazed  his  cheek. 

But  what  surprised  him  most  was  that  Sol  had  not  moved  even  a 
muscle  of  his  face;  indeed,  he  had  scarcely  winked  his  eyes! 

“That’s  nerve!”  thought  the  boy.  “Sol  deserves  the  reputation 
he  earned  long  since  on  the  Monongahela.  By  Jove,  I’m  proud  of 
him.  I  do  hope  the  pesky  wretches  will  not  murder  him.” 

Another  young  Indian  now  advanced  into  the  circle,  and  after  go¬ 
ing  through  a  variety  of  fantastic  maneuvers,  calculated  to  produce 
fear  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  he  hurled  his  tomahawk. 

It  struck  the  side  of  the  tree  close  to  Sol’s  head,  and  carrying  away 
a  chip  of  the  bark,  was  lost  in  the  woods  beyond. 

Eagle  Eye  gave  a  laugh  of  derision— a  laugh  that,  in  a  more  quiet 
way,  was  indulged  in  by  nearly  all  of  the  spectators. 

The  warrior  who  had  made  so  poor  a  throw  slunk  out  of  sight, 
ashamed  and  abashed. 

Another  and  still  another  came  forward  and  threw  their  weapons  at 
the  living  mark,  all  striving  to  see  how  near  they  could  come  to  bis 
head  without  drawing  blood. 

It  is  no  more  than  just  to  say  that  nearly  all  made  excellent  throws, 
one  even  touching  his  cheek,  and  literally  pinning  him  to  the  tree 
by  his  beard. 

At  length,  tiring  of  this  excitement,  and  seeing  that  it  produced 
do  perceptible  effect  on  the  prisoner,  another  method  of  inspiring 
fear  was  resorted  to— throwing  the  knife. 

This  was  a  much  more  dangerous  pastime,  and  Sol  Somers  thought 
sure  his  time  had  come;  yet,  after  half  an  hour  of  the  pleasant  amuse¬ 
ment,  he  came  out  of  it  unharmed. 

A  consultation  now  took  place  between  Wonsatasate  and  his  chief 
warriors,  and  it  was  resolved  to  put  the  prisoner  to  the  test  of  the 
rifle. 

Eagle  Eye,  who  was  jealously  watching  all  the  movements  of  his 
enemies,  soon  understood  what  was  to  take  place,  and  concluded  that, 
however  miraculous  his  escape  from  harm  had  been  thus  far,  no  mir¬ 
acle  could  save  him  now. 

He  arrived  at  this  conclusion  from  his  consummate  knowledge  of 
the  Indian  character  and  ability. 

However  skillful  a  redman  may  be  with  a  bow  and  arrow,  or  in 
throwing  the  tomahawk  and  knife,  he  can  never  approach  a  white 
man  in  the  use  of  the  rifle.  This  the  trapper  thoroughly  understood, 
and  he  more  than  expected  that  when  his  enemies  saw  they  made  bad 
shots,  in  their  irritation  they  would  become  reckless  and  kill  him;  and, 
in  truth,  his  fears  were  likely  to  be  realized. 

It  took  some  time  to  determine  who  should  take  part  in  the  new 
experiment,  and  in  what  order  they  should  fire. 

It  was  settled  at  last,  and  the  tiring  began. 

Shot  after  shot  was  discharged,  the  marksmen  being  so  near  the 
victim  that  he  could  look  right  down  their  rifle  barrels;  still,  he  never 
flinched. 

Many  very  bad  shots  were  made,  some  of  them  not  hitting  the  tree 
at  all,  and  others  slightly  wounding  the  prisoner,  one  bullet,  indeed, 
cutting  his  scalp  a  little  over  the  left  ear. 

Eagle  Eye  could  not  repress  a  sneer,  and  at  length  broke  out  in  bis 
righteous  indignation. 

“Yer  pesky  varmints!”  he  exclaimed;  “do  yer  call  that  shoot  in’? 
Yer  orter  be  ashamed  on  yerselves.  Yer  orter  be  made  ter  give  up 
yer  weapons  to  wimmen.  Why,  that  thar  boy  kin  doable  ther  distance 
an*  discount  yer  every  time.” 

“What  does  he  say?”  asked  Wonsatasate,  curiously. 

“  He  calls  your  glorious  warriors  pigs,  and  says  they  know  not  how 
to  shoot,”  explained  the  renegade;  “more  than  that,  he  defies  you 
all,  and  says  he  scorns  you  for  women.” 

“  Why  paleface  Injun  not  tell  the  truth— tell  all  the  troth?”  asked  a 
deep,  calm  voice,  just  behind  Larkin. 

The  vile  wretch  started  as  though  an  adder  had  stung  him,  and 
turning  quickly,  discovered  the  glittering  eyes  of  a  tall  and  noble-look¬ 
ing  warrior  fastened  upon  him. 

“  Why  you  lie,  eh?”  asked  the  new-comer. 

“Oganasdoda,  the  great  chief!”  murmured  the  Indians,  in  awe. 

The  newly  arrived  chief  paid  no  attention  to  the  homage  that  was 
being  bestowed  on  him  on  every  hand,  but  persisted  in  his  question. 

“  Why  you  lie,  paleface  Injun,  eh?” 

The  renegade  was  abashed. 
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The  great  chief  suddenly  turned  from  him  in  disgust,  aud  began 
talking  with  Wousatasate. 

After  a  few  moments  the  two  approached  Little  Deadshot. 

♦•Little  man,  great  warrior,  no  miss  with  rifle,  eh?”  asked  the  new¬ 
comer. 

**  I  can  shoot  very  well,”  said  the  boy,  modestly. 

♦*  You  shoot  very  well  now,  maybe  let  go  free.” 

“  All  right!”  exclaimed  the  lad,  joyously.  “I’ll  do  my  best.” 

The  two  chiefs  now  called  the  renegade,  and  when  he  left  them,  a 
few  minutes  later,  there  was  the  look  of  a  fiend  in  his  eyes. 

He  went  directly  to  the  great  beech  tree,  arid  seemed  to  be  search¬ 
ing  for  something  on  the  ground  beneath  it. 

Presently  he  picked  lip  a  nut,  and  with  it  returned  to  the  spot  where 
Little  Deadshot  was  standing. 

“  Do  you  see  that?”  he  asked,  with  a  grim  smile. 

“  Yes,”  responded  the  boy,  wonderingly. 

“  Waal,  I’m  gojn*  ter  put  it  onter  that  ole  skunk’s  head,  an’  ver’ve 
got  ter  knock  it  off  with  yer  rifle  without  touchin’  his  skin.  Kin  yer 
do  it?” 

The  boy  turned  deathly  pale. 

**  I  don’t  know,”  he  said,  scarcely  above  his  breath. 

“In  course  yer  kin,”  called  out  Sol.  “Now’s  yer  time,  boy,  tew 
show  ther  varmints  what  yer  made  on.  Let  ’em  see  yer've  got  ther 
narve,  an’  don’t  let  that  thar  miserable  whelp  skeer  yer.” 

“  I’ll  do  it,  Sol,”  exclaimed  the  boy,  straightening  up  and  looking 
about  him  with  flashing  eyes. 

The  renegade  now  went  forward  to  place  the  little  nut  on  the  trap¬ 
per’s  head.  Just  as  he  turned  away  the  boy  saw  something  glittering 
at  his  feet. 

He  gave  a  hasty  glance  about  him,  and  then  managed  to  stumble 
forward  and  fall  directly  over  the  spot. 

When  he  arose  the  glittering  object  was  gone. 

The  renegade  now  returned,  and  at  the  same  time  an  Indian  ad¬ 
vanced  and  placed  the  boy’s  rifle  in  his  hand. 

As  he  took  it  he  turned  to  Larkin  and  said: 

“  I  must  reload  this  piece  before  I  fire  at  that  nut.” 

“Very  well;  you  can  do  so,”  was  the  reply. 

LUtle  Deadshot  gave  a  hasty  glance  at  him. 

At  the  top  of  a  distant  tree  a  squirrel  was  quietly  feeding. 

“See,”  he  said;  “I  will  put  a  bullet  through  his  eye.” 

He  raised  his  rifle. 

Crack!  f 

The  squirrel  fell  to  the  ground. 

Instantly  a  dozen  redskins  started  after  it.  When  it  was  proddced, 
lo!  the  bullet  had  passed  in  at  one  eye  and  out  at  the  other. 

By  this  time  the  rifle  was  reloaded  to  his  satisfaction,  and  having 
signified  that  he  was  ready,  he  was  conducted  to  his  station. 

On  looking  around  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  great  chief  was 
nowhere  in  sight. 

But  now  the  decisive  moment  had  come,  and  so,  calmly  kneeling  on 
one  knee,  Little  Deadshot  brought  the  rifle  to  his  shoulder.  Eagle 
Eye,  bound  to  the  tree,  stood  as  motionless  as  a  statue,  with  the  little 
nut  upon  his  head,  while  the  Indians  were  grouped  around  with  ex¬ 
pectant  looks,  and  the  renegade  stood  near,  ready  to  give  the  word. 

There  was  one  moment  of  awful  silence,  and  then  came  the  com¬ 
mand: 

“  Fire!” 

Instantly  the  rifle  rang  out.  The  savages  sent  up  an  awful  yell,  and 
Little  Deadshot,  pale  as  a  corpse,  fell  forward  on  his  face. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

AT  LIBERTY  AGAIN— THE  AMBUSH. 

Sol  Somers,  or  Eagle  Eye,  the  great  trapper  of  the  Monongahela 
and  Allegheny,  had,  for  more  than  five  long  years,  been  a  father  to 
Little  Deadshot,  and  the  boy  loved  him  with  the  true  and  abiding 
affection  of  a  son. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  can  be  easily  imagined  what  courage 
and  Derve  it  must  have  required,  on  the  part  of  the  lad,  to  calmly 
place  a  rifle  at  bis  shoulder  and  essay  to  shoot  so  small  an  object  as  a 


beechnut  from  the  head  of  bis  beloved  benefactor.  Stimulated,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  encouraging  words  of  his  friend,  he  had  resolved  to  make 
the  trial,  and  at  length,  as  we  have  already  seen,  fired  the  shot. 

As  the  detonation  broke  the  stillness  of  the  forest,  the  boy,  who  had 
been  wrought  up  to  the  utmost  tension,  could  stand  no  more,  and 
suddenly  giving  way,  he  fell  forward  on  his  face,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  Indians  sent  up  a  yell  of  astonishment  and  admiration,  and 
the  renegade  bit  his  nether  lip  with  vexation  and  disappointment. 

The  young  marksman  had  shot  the  nut  from  the  head  of  the  trap¬ 
per,  and  had  not  so  much  as  irjured  a  single  hair! 

“  What’s  ther  matter?  Hes  anything  happened  to  that  thar  boy, 
will  someone  tell  me?”  asked  Sol,  with  an  anxiety  he  had  not  for  a 
moment  shown  on  his  own  account. 

No  one  paid  any  attention  to  his  question,  and  for  some  time  the 
prisoner  suffered  ten-fold  the  agony  of  mind  he  had  endured  while  un¬ 
dergoing  the  ordeals  to  which  he  had  been  subjected. 

But  suddenly  the  noble  form  of  Oganasdoda  advanced  toward  the 
prostrate  boy,  and  bending  over  him  with  a  look  of  tender  solicitude 
on  his  face,  he  raised  him  in  his  arms. 

In  abrupt  and  peremptory  tones  he  asked  for  water.  With  the 
rapidity  of  thought  a  dozen  braves  hurried  to  the  stream,  and  soon 
the  great  chief  was  bathing  the  lad’s  face  and  moistening  his  lips 
with  the  refreshing  fluid. 

Presently  Little  Deadshot  opened  his  eyes. 

He  looked  with  wonder  into  the  face  of  the  chief,  and  for  a  time 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  where  he  was  or  what  had  passed. 

Suddenly  all  came  back  to  him,  and  in  a  quick,  anxious  tone,  he 
asked : 

“  Is  Sol  safe?  Oh,  tell  me,  is  Sol  safe?” 

“Great  trapper  of  the  eagle  eye  no  harmed,”  returned  the  chief. 
“Little  man,  straight  eye,  never  miss  mark!” 

“  Oh,  how  glad  I  am!”  exclaimed  Little  Deadshot,  with  a  sigh  of  re¬ 
lief. 

Then,  after  lying  quietly  for  a  moment  with  his  eyes  closed: 

“  You  will  let  us  go  now,  won't  you?  We  never  meant  to  harm  you 
or  your  people.  We  didn’t  come  into  this  country  to  interfere  with 
the  Indians.” 

“  Why  you  come  here?”  asked  the  chief,  with  evident  interest. 

“  We  had  an  appointment  with  Seth  Sayle,  and  were  going  to  trap 
with  him  down  the  Green  to  the  Ohio.” 

“ Sayle — Sayle,”  muttered  the  chief,  with  a  dark  frown,  “he  friend 
of  Flying  Foot,  eh?” 

“  Flying  Foot!”  exclaimed  the  boy.  “  I  don’t  know.  I  never  heard 
of  him!” 

The  chief  regarded  him  suspiciously  for  a  moment,  but  as  he  looked 
into  the  depths  of  his  truthful  eyes,  became  convinced  cf  his  veracity,  j 
and  in  a  softened  tone,  said: 

“Little  Sure  Kill  stand  up,”  and  as  Little  Deadshot  arose  to  his 
feet,  in  a  wheedling  voice  aBked: 

“Like  live  with  great  chief — be  his  son?  Soon  bo  great  warrior, 
mighty  chief,  pride  of  the  Cherokees!” 

“I  waut  to  be  where  Sol  is,”  replied  the  boy,  firmly.  “Where  he 
goes,  I  will  go.  Where  lie  lives,  I  will  live.” 

“Very  well,”  said  the  chief,  hastily,  but  in  a  disappointed  tone; 

“  you  both  go  free— go  where  please,”  and  he  at  once  ordered  the  ! 
prisoners  to  be  set  at  liberty,  and  their  arms  to  be  restored  to  them. 

It  was  with  a  reluctant  step  that  Lank  Larkin  went  forward  to  cut 
the  bonds  of  his  ancient  enemy,  but  such  being  the  orders  of  the 
supreme  authority,  he  was  forced  to  comply. 

Eagle  Eye  stretched  his  stiffened  limbs,  and  stamped  his  benumbed  ; 
feet  with  great  satisfaction  on  finding  himself  once  more  free,  and 
then,  as  he  received  his  weapons  from  the  Indians,  turned  to  the  rene¬ 
gade,  and  in  a  voice  of  withering  scorn,  said: 

“Lank,  ye  varmint,  yer  worse  even  than  I  thought  yer!  But  we 
shall  meet  ag’in,  an’  thin  I’ll  pay  yer  for  ther  part  yer’ve  takin  in  this  J 
day’s  proceeding!  True,  me  an’  ther  boy’s  come  to  no  great  harm, 
but  that  ain’t  your  fault,  an’  I  shall  treat  yer  ther  same  as  though  we 
had!” 

“  Yer  may  jist  bet  yer  sweet  life  we  shall  meet  ag’iu,  Eagle  Eye,”  said 
the  other,  in  fierce  tones;  “  an’  that,  too,  afore  yer  ’spect  it,  an’  then 
I  miss  my  guess  if  either  you  or  ther  cub  git  off  so  easy  as  yer  have 
this  ’ere  time!” 

Both  Sol  and  Little  Deadshot  now  bade  farewell  to  the  Indiaa,  even  jd 
shaking  hands  with  the  chiefs  and  such  as  evinced  au  inclination  to  I 
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be  friendly;  but  Sol  noticed,  with  some  uneasiuess,  that  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  held  aloof,  and  seemed  to  regard  their  beiug  set  at  liberty  with 
Sullen  sileuce  and  discoutent. 

Without  appearing  to  notice  this,  however,  they  passed  on  and 
plunged  into  the  forest.  Taking  a  trail  running  almost  parallel  with 
the  river,  they  hurried  forward  and  were  soon  out  of  sight. 

“Thank  God  we  are  well  out  of  that  scrape!”  exclaimed  Little  Dead- 
shot  at  last,  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

“Don’t  let’s  crow  till  we’re  outer  the  woods,”  said  his  more  experi¬ 
enced  companion,  dryly. 

“  What  do  you  meau?’’  asked  Little  Deadshot,  uneasily. 

“  Why,  I  hain’t  got  no  sorter  confidence  in  ther  critters.  That  ther 
Oganasdoda  is  ther  only  decent  un  among  ’em,  an’  some  on  ’em  be 
right  down  ugly — you  bet!” 

“  Whatl  Sol,  you  don’t  believe  they’ll  follow  us  and  make  us  pris¬ 
oners  again,  do  you?’’  asked  the  boy,  in  surprise. 

«« Worser  nor  that,  Hal,  worser  nor  that!” 

“  Pray,  what  do  meau?” 

“I  mean  that  now’s  ther  time  to  jist  keep  our  eyes  peeled,  ’cause 
why,  them  ther  critters’ll  be  shootin’  at  us  from  behiud  some  rock  or 
stump  afore  we  know  it,  'specially  ther  friends  o’  them  we  killed. 
They  have  to  do  it,  it’s  thar  natur’— Injun  natur’!” 

“  What  shall  we  do,  Sol?” 

“Git  over  ther  ground  as  fast  as  we  kin,  an’  cotch  up  with  friends, 
if  possible.” 

t*  Where  do  you  expect  to  fiud  friends,  now  that  we’ve  missed  Seth?” 
“  Down  ther  river  a  piece.” 

“Sol,”  asked  the  boy,  suddenly,  after  a  lengthened  pause,  “  who  is 
Flying  Foot?” 

“  What?”  exclaimed  Sol,  coming  to  an  abrupt  halt,  and  turning 
sharply  on  bis  companion  with  a  surprised  look. 

“I  asked  who  a  person  named  Flying  Foot  could  be,”  said  Little 
Deadshot,  regarding  his  old  friend  curiously. 

a  What  do  you  know  about  him?”  asked  Eagle  Eye,  in  an  uneasy 

tone. 

“The  great  chief  asked  me  if  Seth  was  not  a  friend  of  his,  and  I 
thought  he  intimated  that  they  were  together.” 

“Oh,  bol”  exclaimed  Sol,  starting  forward  at  a  more  rapid  pace; 
“  now  I  understand.  Ef  they  be  together  and  we  kia  find  ’em,  I  don’t 
give  a  tinker’s  copper  fur  all  the  Cherokees  a-top  of  ther  yarth.  Come, 

I  think  I  know  wliar  to  go.  Don’t  let  ther  grass  grow  under  yer  feet, 
Little  Deadshot!”  i 

For  more  than  an  hour  the  two  kept  on  their  way  without  slacken¬ 
ing  their  gait  in  the  least.  At  length  they  came  to  a  sort  of  glen, 
through  which  ran  a  swift  but  shallow  stream. 

Little  Deadshot  approaching  its  banks,  dropped  upon  his  knees  in 
order  to  quench  his  burning  thirst. 

The  action  saved  bis  life,  for  at  that  instant  a  rifle  shot  rang  out, 
and  the  bullet  sped  past,  just  over  his  head. 

The  boy  did  not  attempt  to  arise,  but  seizing  his  rifle,  he  dodged 
into  the  underbrush  close  by,  and  quickly  reached  a  large  tree  where 
he  had  the  stream  at  his  back. 

Meanwhile  Eagle  Eye  had  not  been  idle.  No  sooner  had  he  seen 
the  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  boy,  than  dashing  forward  with  his  tom¬ 
ahawk  in  his  left  hand,  he  reached  the  tree  from  behind  which  the 
shot  bad  been  fired,  and  before  the  miscreant  could  retreat,  buried 
the  weapon  to  the  very  helve  in  his  head. 

At  the  same  time  he  drew  upon  himself  the  fire  of  not  less  than 
half  a  dozen  rifles. 

He  escaped  without  a  scratch,  and  quickly  retreating  to  the  other 
side  of  the  same  tree,  began  to  look  about  him  in  order  to  calculate 
the  force  of  the  enemy. 

Some  moments  passed,  and  the  woods  seemed  almost  as  silent  as 
the  grave.  Not  a  sign  of  an  Indian  could  be  seen,  save  only  the  one 
at  the  foot  of  the  tree  behind  which  the  trapper  crouched. 

All  at  once  he  noticed  a  feathered  head  cautiously  thrust  from  be¬ 
hind  a  tree  scarcely  ten  feet  away. 

He  raised  his  rifle,  but  before  he  could  take  aim,  a  shot  rang  out 
from  the  direction  of  the  stream,  and  the  redskin  fell  with  a  bullet 
through  his  brain. 

“  That’s  Little  Deadahot’s  work,”  muttered  Eagle  Eye,  in  a  tone  of 
satisfaction. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

FLYING  FOOT,  THE  TERROR  OF  “TIIE  DARK  AND  BLOODY  GROUND.” 

A  yell  of  bitter  rage  followed  the  fall  of  Little  Deadsiiot’a  victim, 
and  a  volley  was  instantly  poured  in  on  the  spot  from  whence  he  had 
fired,  but  fortunately  without  result. 

It  soon  became  evident,  however,  that  the  Indians  were  resolved  to 
press  the  fight  to  a  swift  conclusion,  and  the  usual  method  of  getting 
around  on  to  the  flank  and  into  the  rear  of  their  enemy,  was  resorted 
to. 

The  firing  now  became  rapid,  and  both  Eagle  Eye  and  the  boy 
were  beginning  to  lose  heart,  as  they  saw  themselves  more  and  more 
closely  surrounded,  when  suddenly,  an  altogether  new  turn  was  given 
to  the  situation,  by  the  sharp  and  angry  crack  of  two  rifles  in  the  ene¬ 
my's  rear,  followed  by  the  fall  of  two  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the 
savages. 

Immediately  the  redskins  became  disconcerted,  and  seemed  hardly 
to  know  which  way  to  turn. 

The  trapper  and  his  companion  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of 
thk  indecision,  and  quickly  they  brought  down  two  of  the  enemy. 

Their  shots  were  followed  by  the  brace  of  rifles  which  had  before 
spoken,  and  still  another  pair  bit  the  dust. 

Now,  those  remaining  of  the  foe  took  to  flight,  and  both  Sol  and  the 
boy  distinctly  saw  Lank  Larkin,  who  until  this  moment  had  managed 
to  keep  himself  well  out  of  sight,  rush  from  the  shelter  of  a  tree,  and 
disappear  in  the  underbrush  beyond. 

With  an  angry  yell,  Eagle  Eye  darted  after  him,  with  Little  Dead- 
shot  not  far  behind. 

For  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  kept  up  the  chase,  when  they 
were  obliged  to  abandon  it,  and  confess  that  the  renegade  had  escaped 
therp.  But  it  had  not  been  altogether  without  result,  as  the  boy  had 
succeeded  in  bringing  down  another  redskin  by  the  way. 

Slowly  they  now  retraced  their  steps  to  the  scene  of  the  late  fight, 
and  as  they  walked  along,  Little  Deadshot  asked: 

“  Who  do  you  think  it  was  that  came  to  our  assistance,  Sol?” 

“  Can’t  jist  say,  boy;  but  good  friends,  I  reckon.” 

“  Don’t  you  think  it  may  be  Seth  Sayle  and  his  friend?” 

“  More’n  likely,”  was  the  brief  reply. 

Seeing  that  bis  companion  was  disinclined  to  talk,  the  boy  refrained 
from  asking  further  questions,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  way  they  walked 
on  in  silence. 

Presently  they  came  in  sight  of  the  battle-ground,  and  at  the  same 
moment  discovered  two  men,  evidently  scouts  or  trappers,  busy  with 
the  dead. 

One  was  possessing  himself  of  the  weapons  of  the  slain,  while  the 
other,  with  a  dexterity  no  Indian  ever  surpassed,  was  securing  their 
scalps. 

The  first  was  a  man  of  some  forty-eight  jTears,  aud  in  dress  aud 
build  was  almost  the  counterpart  of  Sol  Somers. 

This  was  Seth  Sayle,  with  whom  the  reader  will  become  more  fa¬ 
miliar  in  the  progress  of  this  veracious  history. 

The  other  man  was  at  least  ten  years  younger  than  his  companion, 
and  by  reason  of  so  many  peculiarities,  both  in  dress  and  appearance, 
deserves,  at  least,  a  brief  description. 

He  was  not  over  tall,  being  no  more  than  five  feet  and  eight  inches, 
and  at  most  would  not  have  weighed  above  one  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds. 

His  skin  was  very  dark,  having  a  yellowish-brown  tinge,  and  his 
hair  and  beard,  which  were  black  and  well  sprinkled  with  gray,  were 
long,  flowing  from  his  head  and  face  in  curly,  tangled  masses. 

His  eyes  were  deep-set  and  restless,  having  an  uneasy,  far-away  ex¬ 
pression,  and  at  the  same  time  they  appeared  to  glow  like  burning 
coals  of  fire. 

He  was  clothed  in  dressed  skins  and  furs  from  head  to  foot,  but  all 
were  black  as  jet,  that  either  being  their  natural  hue,  or  they  having 
been  so  colored  by  the  wearer. 

The  only  relief  to  this  somber  dress  was  what  seemed  to  be  a  band 
of  blood  about  his  waist,  but  what  in  reality  was  a  belt,  into  which  a 
pistol,  a  tomahawk,  and  when  not  in  his  hand,  a  scalping-knife  were 
thrust.  There  were  also  red  feathers  sewed  upou  his  moccasins,  aud 
several  of  these,  sticking  straight  out  from  his  heels  behind,  had  the 
appearance  of  miniature  wings,  and  gave  him  the  name  by  which  he 
was  known  throughout  all  the  region  of  the  “  dark  and  bloody 
ground,”  Flying  Foot. 

“It  is  Seth  Sayle!”  exclaimed  Little  Deadshot,  in  a  tone  of  relief. 
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“I'll  remember,  Sol,”  said  the  boy,  in  an  awe-struck  whisper. 

By  this  time  they  bad  attracted  the  attention  of  the  two  men,  who 
were  now  quietly  waiting  to  receive  them. 

Setfi  was  the  first  to  greet  them,  and  grasping  his  old  friend  by  the 
hand,  he  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome. 

Sol  then  brought  the  boy  forward,  and  said:  1 

“  Sjelh  Sayle>  yeWe  cal1  10  be  proud  o’  this  ’ere  kid  ’long  o’  me.  He’s 
saved  my  life  this  day  most  remarkable.” 

“  I  rej’ice  to  hear  sich  a  good  account  on  er,  Little  Deadshot,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Seth,  grasping  the  boy  by  the  baud.  “I’m  proud  to  think  I 
had  a  hand  in  yer  edicationi” 

Flung  Foot  now  came  up,  and  after  greeting  Eagle  Eye,  turned  a 
penetrating  look  on  the  boy.  For  more  thau  a  moment  he  regarded 
him  in  silence,  then,  in  an  emphatic  tone,  he  said: 

“Hal  Hunter,  if  your  conduct  bears  out  your  good  looks,  I  shall 
liKe  you,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal  for  me.” 

Instantly  both  So!  aDd  Seth  flushed  up  with  p.easure,  and  they 
seemed  quite  as  proud  as  a  young  mother,  when  her  first  born  is 
taken  favorable  notice  of  by  some  great  man. 

“  Yer’ll  jist  ’iow  me  tew  remark,  Flying  Foot,”  said  Eagle  Eye,  in  a 
deferential  tone,  “that  ther  boy  has  succeeded  in  gaining  a  name  fur 
hisself,  an’  so  ginerally  m  he  known  by  it,  that  I  tell  no  lie  when  I 
&a)  ther  name  ole  Tom  Hunter  gin  him  years  agone,  is  now  so  seldom 
spoke,  that  it’s  mostly  forgotten.” 

“Ah!  And  what  is  the  name  he  has  gained  for  himself?”  asked  the 
strange  being,  curiously. 

Little  Deadshot,”  responded  Sol,  proudly. 

“  Little  Deadshot!”  repeated  Flying  Foot,  with  another  earnest 

g.aoce  at  the  boy.  “  And  can  you  assure  me,  Sot,  that  he  deserves 
it?” 

“It  fits  him  to  a  ha’r — ay,  much  closer  than  sich  names  ginerally 
fil  older  men.  Why,  his  skill  with  ther  rifle  saved  my  life  this  very 
day.  It’s  simply  parfection,  I  do  assure  yer,”  and  then  Sol  told  the 
story  of  their  capture  and  enlargement. 

“Little  Deadshot,  come  here,”  said  Flying  Foot,  reaching  out  his 
hand. 

The  boy  advanced,  and  modestly  placed  his  own  .in  the  palm  of  the 
other. 

“From  this  moment  I’m  your  friend,”  said  Flying  Foot,  “and  I 
see,  to  a  certainty,  that  you  are  destined  to  become  the  pride  of  the 
trappers  of  this  region. 

‘  And  now,  friends,”  he  continued,  turning  to  the  others,  “  we  will 
hni=h  our  work  here,  and  then  take  up  the  trail.  To-night,  when  we 
have  built  our  camp-fire,  I  shall  have  a  serious  matter  to  lay  before 


“  let  me  explain  ibis  to  you.  In  a  warfare  like  this  we  are  carrying 
on  against  the  Indians,  we’ve  no  choice  but  to  fight  the  devil  with 
fire;  we  must  strike  terror  to  their  souls,  and  so  long  us  they  find  their 
dead  unscalped,  they  set  it  down  that  we’ve  won  no  more  than  half  a 
victory,  or,  worse  still,  no  victory  at  all.”  Then,  abruptly:  “  Where 
did  the  redskin  fall?” 

Little  Deadshot  described  the  spot. 

"  ,,Vail fur  me  here'”  8"«  Foot,  briefly,  and  in  an  instant  be 
bad  disappeared. 

Sol  and  Hal  had  now  assisted  Seth  in  hiding  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
Indians,  by  throwing  brush  over  them.  They  then  made  four  bundles 
of  the  captured  weapons,  three  of  which  consisted  of  rifles  and  toma¬ 
hawks,  and  the  fourth  of  knives  and  other  light  tools. 

By  the  time  this  was  done,  Flyiug  Foot  was  again  with  them. 

I  foand  him,’  was  all  he  said,  at  the  same  time  touching  a  bloodv 
lock  hanging  at  his  red  belt.  Then,  without  asking  a  question  he 
seized  one  of  the  largest  bundles,  and  taking  the  lead,  plunged  into 

the  forest,  closely  followed  by  the  others,  Seth  Sayle’s  gaunt  form 
bringing  up  the  rear. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


FLYING  FOOT’S  RETREAT— THE  HOOT  OF  THE  OWL— ON  THE  TRACK— THE 

WORK  OF  DEATH  COMMENCED. 


yoa,”  and  again  the  strange  being  went  to  work,  denuding  the  fallen 


braves  of  their  scalps. 

‘‘Seth>  don,,;  leave  a  8iDgIe  weapon  lying  about-not  even  so  much 
as  a  tooth-pick,”  he  called  out,  in  a  warning  tone.  “It’s  a  wrong  and 
a  shame  for  the  French  or  the  colonies  to  put  fire-arms  into  the  hands 
of  savages,  to  be  used  by  them  in  murdering  women  and  children; 

and  I,  for  on*,  will  take  care  to  deprive  them  of  them  whenever  I  have 
opportunity.” 

“  We’ll  second  you  in  that,”  said  Sol,  emphatically. 

“  How  many  scalps  have  yer  took,  Flying  Foot?”  asked  Seth,  when 
he  had  reckoned  up  the  number  of  weapons  he  had  found. 

“  Eight,”  was  the  grim  reply.  \ 

“  that’s  ther  tally  of  the  slain,”  said  Seth. 


“Not  so,”  pnt  in  SoL  “Little  Deadshot  fotched  another  o’ ther 


varmints  a  piece  off  that  away.” 

“  Why  didn’t  you  bring  away  his  hair?”  asked  Flying  Foot,  with  a 
frown. 

“  Tner  boy  don  t  think  scalpin’  belongs  to  a  white  man’s  gifts,”  ex¬ 
plained  Sol,  “an’  I  was  ahead  on  ther  trail  o’  that  pesky  white  Injun, 
fLank  Larkin,  at  ther  time!” 

Boy,”  gaid  Flying  Foot,  turning  squarely  on  Little  Deadshot, 


For  more  than  two  long  hours  they  traveled  on,  hardly  a  word  be¬ 
ing  spoken  by  the  way. 

At  length,  just  as  Little  Deadshot  was  beginning  to  feel  very  tired 

Sol,  who  was  next  ahead  of  him,  exclaimed,  m  a  low  tone  of  satisfac¬ 
tion: 

“  Yes!  thar  it  is— thar  it  is;  I  know’d  it!” 

“  What  is  it,  Sol?  I  see  nothing,”  said  the  boy. 

“  Why,  Flying  Foot’s  camp!” 

“  Where?  I  don’t  see  the  first  sign  of  a  camp!” 

“  I  reckon  not,”  chuckled  Sol.  “  Flying  Foot’s  too  old  a  bird  for 
that.  But  it’s  thar  all  ther  same— right  inter  that  thar  gap,  beyond 
ther  tall  tree.” 

They  soon  drew  near  the  spot. 

The  hut  was  built  of  turf  and  stones,  in  a  little  gap  between  two 
almost  perpendicular  walls;  it  was  covered  with  a  roof  of  bark,  and  so 
completely  concealed  by  shrubs  and  ferns  that  grew  in  the  crevices  of 
the  cliffs,  that  there  was  very  little  probability  of  its  being  discovered. 

It  was  entered  by  an  opening  just  large  enough  to  admit  a  man 
ciawhngon  his  hands  and  knees,  the  aperture  being  concealed  by  a 
quantity  of  underbrush  growing  before  it,  while  tbe«etones  forming  the 
side  and-top  of  the  entrance  were  so  artfully  laid  and  coverered  with 
moss,  that  they  seemed  to  form  part  of  the  original  rock  itself. 

Flying  Foot  first  carefully  examined  the  ground  about  the  hut,  and 
having  fully  satisfied  himself  that  no  one  had  been  in  the  vicinity 
during  his  absence,  climbed  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  rocks,  and  surveyed 
the  country  around;  then,  coming  down,  he  drew  the  bushes  aside 
and  briefly  said: 

“  Enter.” 

When  all  the  others  were  inside,  he  followed,  carefully  restoring  the 
bushes  to  their  upright  positions  again. 

For  a  moment  he  stood  thoughtfully  gazing  at  the  ground.  Then 
turning  to  Little  Deadshot,  he  said: 

“  B°yi  you  are  tired;  go  in  there  and  lie  down.” 

There  was  something  in  his  tone  that  commanded  obedience,  and 
Hal  Hunter  never  for  a  single  moment  thought  of  questioning  hie 
authority.  Therefore  he  at  once  entered  the  small  inner  apartment, 
and  throwing  himself  upon  the  rude  bed  of  twigs  and  leaves,  was  soon 
buried  in  slumber. 

Flying  Foot  proceeded  to  build  a  fire  in  a  hole  that  was  dug  in  the 
ground  in  the  middle  of  the  outer  room  of  the  hut,  and  wldch  was 
lined  up  with  flat  stones. 

Soon  a  quantity  of  venison  was  boiling,  and  ia  a  little  while  the  meal 
was  prepared. 

Before  they  commenced  to  eat,  the  host  took  a  look  into  the  inner 
room,  but  finding  Little  Deadshot  fast  asleep,  muttered: 

“  1 11  not  wake  him,  lie  can  eat  by-and-by,  and  on  the  whole,  per- 
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imps  it  is  better  so;  yeB,  much  better."  Then  returning  to  his  com¬ 
panions,  he  set  the  food  before  them,  saying:  “  Eat,"  at  the  same 
lime  setting  them  the  example. 

When  their  appetites  were  in  a  measure  appeased,  the  great  Indian 
slayer  touched  each  of  his  companions  with  his  knife  in  order  to 
attract  their  attention,  and  then  in  a  low  but  earnest  tone,  said: 

“  You  know  me,  both  of  you,  know  me  for  just  what  1  am;  you 
know  my  young  friend  Daniel  Booue,  back  yonder;  you  know  what  we 
have  done  together  in  times  past,  and  what  we  can  do  again,  or, 
if  needs  be,  what  I  can  do  alone. 

“  Well,  I've  got  word— no  matter  how— from  Boone  that  he’ll  meet 
me  some  ten  days  hence  on  the  other  side  of  the  Green,  and  then  we 
propose  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  this  country  and  open  it  up  to  the 
whites.  The  question  is,  do  you  want  to  go  in  with  us,  and  have  a 
share  in  the  benefits  and  glory— you  two,  and  the  boy  of  course." 

“  I’m  willing,"  said  Seth,  promptly. 

“  So  am  I,"  said  Sol,  after  an  interview  of  some  moments. 

“  Good!"  exclaimed  the  black  pioneer,  in  a  relieved  tone,  “you 
shall  never  regret  it,  and  now  draw  nearer  and  listen."  Then  sinking 
his  voice  to  a  low  whisper  he  continued: 

“  There  is  one  thing  that  will  require  all  our  energy,  one  thing - ” 

The  dismal  hoot  of  an  owl  that  seemed  to  come  directly  from  over¬ 
head,  interrupted  him. 

All  three  instantly  started  to  their  feet.  Flying  Foot,  because  he 
knew  it  was  a  signal  requiring  his  attention;  the  others,  because,  from 
a  long  training  in  the  woods,  they  knew  it  was  no  owl  that  had  utter¬ 
ed  the  dismal  sound,  and,  therefore,  that  it  was  best  to  be  on  their 
guard. 

“  It’s  all  right,"  said  Flying  Foot,  hastily;  “  wait  for  me  here,"  and 
he  quickly  disappeared  through  the  opening. 

He  was  absent  for  the  space  of  ten  minutes,  and  when  he  returned, 
those  who  had  only  seen  him  after  a  victory,  or  while  preparing,  or 
partaking  of  food  with  his  friends,  never  would  have  known  the  man. 

His  features  were  distorted;  his  eyes  were  blood-shot;  his  manner 
was  wild.  In  short,  he  seemed  no  longer  a  man  but  a  fiend. 

He  was  not  alone;  a  young  man  of  some  twenty-five  years  accom¬ 
panied  him. 

“  Sit  there,”  he  said,  addressiug  the  stranger,  “  and  help  your¬ 
self." 

“  Eagle  Eye,  arouse  your  boy,  and  see  that  he  eats  well.  In  fifteen 
minutes  we  must  be  on  the  trail,  and  to-morrow  Indian  blood  must 
flow  in  torrents.  Yes,  ha-ha,  in  torrents,  or  I  no  longer  deserve  the 
name  of  Flying  Foot,  the  Indian  slayer." 

Little  Deadshot  was  quickly  aroused,  and  on  learning  the  necessity 
for  haste,  began  rapidly  to  store  away  the  tender  venisou  before  him. 

Soon  his  appetite  waa  satisfied,  and  he  declared  himself  ready  for 
the  trail. 

By  this  time  the  others  had  completed  their  preparations,  and  so 
the  whole  party  started  forth. 

It  was  now  quite  dark,  but  this  seemed  to  make  no  difference  to 
Flying  Foot.  He  did  not  hesitate  for  a  single  moment,  but  moved 
forward  as  rapidly  as  though  it  had  been  broad  day. 

“  What’s  up?"  asked  Sol,  who  was  close  behind  him. 

“  A  whole  family  most  horribly  murdered,  and  a  beautiful  girl 
carried  into  captivity.  I’ve  been  sent  for,  and  from  points  given  rue 
by  this  young  man,  know  pretty  near  where  they  can  be  found.  I’d 
like  to  overtake  them  before  daylight." 

“  How  many  do  they  number?’’ 

“  Twenty-one." 

“  Tomahawks  an’  scalpin’  knives!  they  outnumber  us  mor’n  four  to 
one.” 

“  What  of  it?’’  asked  Flying  Foot,  dryly. 

“Ah!"  exclaimed  Seth,  “this  ere’s  ther  right  kind  o*  an  expedi¬ 
te  n.” 

“  It  will  be  well  for  us  all  to  keep  our  mouths  shut,"  said  the 
leader,  impatiently.  “  Leave  the  trail  to  me." 

They  now  moved  forward  in  perfect  silence,  and  at  such  a  rate  that 
Little  Deadshot  found  it  difficult  to  keep  up.  He  made  no  com¬ 
plaint,  however,  and  the  others  seemed  not  to  think  of  him. 

The  night  was  nearly  past.  It  was  that  hour  just  before  dawn  when 
the  darkness  seems  most  profound,  and  the  slumbers  of  the  sleeping 
deepest. 

Suddenly  Flying  Foot  came  to  a  stand. 

“1  smell  smoke,"  he  whispered;  “  now  have  your  weapons  ready 


and  move  forward  with  the  utmost  caution.  And,”  he  added,  an  in- 
stant  later,  “  don’t  fire  until  I  give  the  word." 

In  five  minutes  more  they  were  in  sight  cf  the  Indian’s  camp-fire. 

All  were  asleep  save  only  the  prisoner  and  the  solitary  sentinel. 

So  profound  was  the  silence  that  the  hard  breathing  of  the  sleepers, 
the  crackling  of  the  fire  and  the  murmur  of  a  distant  stream,  assumed 
an  unwonted  loudness. 

Stretched  on  the  ground,  at  some  distance  from  the  fire,  was  a  beau- 
tiful  girl.  The  savages  had  bent  down  a  sapling  to  which  they  had 
tied  her  feet,  then  they  had  bent  another  across  her  from  the  opposite 
side  and  fastened  her  hands  to  that. 

She  was  right  between  two  of  her  captors,  one  lying  upon  one  of 
the  saplings  and  his  companion  on  the  other,  so  that  it  wag  utterly 
impossible  for  her  to  move  without  waking  them  both. 

Stifled  sobs  arose  from  her  breast,  and  big  tears  rolled  down  her 
cheeks,  that,  fettered  as  she  was,  hand  and  foot,  she  could  not  wipe 
away. 

The  grim  sentinel  sits  before  the  fire,  apparently  lost  in  a  deep 
revery.  All  at  once  he  started  to  his  feet,  and  with  parted  lips  seemed 
intently  listening.  Then,  without  moving  from  his  place,  he  touched 
the  slumbering  savage  nearest  to  him,  but  before  the  half  wakened 
redskin  could  gain  his  feet,  the  terrible  war-whoop  rang  out,  rifles 
flashed  in  quick  succession,  and  he  fell  back  dead. 

In  an  instant  the  whole  camp  was  in  an  uproar,  and  the  work  of 
death  had  commenced  in  death  earnest. 

Suddenly  a  startling  cry  rang  out: 

“  The  prisoner— the  prisoner!  the  fiends  are  about  to  tomahawk  and 
scalp  her!" 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  BLOODY  VICTORY. 

It  was  Little  Deadshot  who  had  uttered  the  warning  cry,  and  no 
a  moment  too  soon  had  he  spoken.  Both  of  the  savages  who  had 
charge  of  the  prisoner  had  started  up,  ar.d  being  uncertain  as  to 
the  force  of  the  attacking  party,  were  preparing,  tomahawk  in 
hand,  to  make  sure  that  the  young  girl  did  not  escape  them. 

They  were  not  alone  incited  to  this  action  by  native  cruelty,  for 
while  they  might  readily  bo  excused  if  they  did  not  bring  forward 
their  prisoner  alive  when  called  upon,  they  would  be  forever  dis¬ 
graced  if  they  could  not  produce  her  scalp. 

The  boy’s  words  instantly  attracted  the  attention  of  Flying  Foot, 
and,  with  a  deep  imprecation,  he  sprang  forward. 

The  next  moment  one  of  the  savages,  with  his  skull  crushed  in, 
lay  dead  at  his  feet,  while  a  bullet  from  Little  Deadshot’s  unerring 
rifle  put  a  period  to  the  other’s  existence. 

Stooping  down,  Flying  Foot,  with  one  stroke  of  his  knife,  liber¬ 
ated  the  girl’s  hands,  and  with  another,  performed  the  same  kind 
office  for  her  feet. 

“  Now,”  he  said,  in  hurried  tones,  “  don’t  stir — ’twould  be  as 
much  as  your  life  is  worth.  Just  he  perfectly  still  and  trust  me- 
Don’t  fear  that  I  shall  forget — I  never  forget."  Then  bitterly,  and 
more  to  himself  than  to  the  girl:  “  That’s  why  I  am  here  now.” 

“  I  will  not  move,  sir,”  said  the  girl,  in  a  voice  full  of  confidence 
and  gratitude. 

The  bloody  work  was  still  going  on  in  all  its  ffury9  and  now  that 
the  savages  were  fully  aroused,  it  was  hard  to  tell  which  parti 
would  come  off  the  victors. 

One  advantage  the  attacking  party  had  over  the  enemy.  For  tl)f 
most  part  they  were  in  deep  shadow,  while  the  redskins  could 
distinguished  by  the  light  of  the  fire. 

Thus  far  five  of  the  savages  had  been  killed  and  three  wounded- 
while  not  one  of  the  whites  had  been  injured;  but  still  the  oddJ  . 
were  strongly  against  the  latter. 

This  the  Indians  began  to  suspect  and  soon  becoming  convinced 
of  the  fact,  their  self-confidence  was  restored. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  fight  was  to  be  a  long 
stubborn  rone,  and  after  a  moment’s  consideration,  Flying  ^ 
made  his  arrangements  accordingly. 

The  savages  by  this  time  had  smothered  the  fire  and  take8  j 
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ilie  ?tu\.er  of  the  trees;  but  the  first  rays  of  the  morning  light 
were  }ost  penetrating  through  the  foliage,  rendering  objects  around 
dimly  visible. 

•  Little  Deadshot,"  said  Flying  Foot,  who  was  concealed  behind 
a  tree  in  the  near  viciuity  of  the  lad,  “  do  you  see  that  basswood 
yonder  T* 

“  yes.’* 

“  And  you  see  that  rock  ofl  here  to  the  right?” 

"  No— 00!** 

“  Here — ofl  here.” 

“  Ah,  yes — I  see  now.” 

W  ell,  behind  that  tree  is  an  Indian  who  must  die,  and  that 
riglit  speedily,  I  Know  that  you  never  miss  your  mark,  and  now  I 
want  you  to  make  your  way  to  some  point  from  whence  you  can 
get  a  shot  at  him  and  put  the  shot  home.  When  I  hear  the  report 
of  your  rifle  I  shall  rush  in,  seize  the  girl,  and  make  for  the  shel¬ 
ter  of  the  rock.  Now  you  see  how  much  I  rely  on  your  skill. 
Ti;at  Indian  is  watching  the  girl.  He  knows  that  some  of  us  will 
undertake  to  rescue  her,  and  the  instant  we  endeavor  to  do  so  he 
will  fire.  So  you  see,  in  what  I  am  now  planning,  I  not  only  place 
my  own,  but  the  girl’s  life  iu  your  hands.” 

Little  Deadshot  was  greatly  moved  by  this  exhibition  of  confi¬ 
dence  on  the  part  of  one  around  whose  life  so  much  of  mystery 
hung,  and  in  earnest  words  and  feeling  tones  assured  him  that  he 
would  do  his  best  to  merit  his  good  opinion. 

All  about  the  camp  was  now  as  silent  as  the  grave.  Each 
-  party  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  a  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
other. 

Suddenly  and  without  the  slightest  sound,  Little  Deadshot  dropped 
flat  upon  the  ground*  and  then  quickly  disappeared  in  the  low  and 
thick  undergrowth,  dragging  his  rifle  after  him. 

He  wriggled  along  like  a  snake,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  get¬ 
ting  to  a  considerable  distance  without  once  having  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  enemy. 

Flying  Foot  watched  all  his  movements  with  the  most  earnest 
solicitude.  Seeing  at  last  that  he  was  far  enough  away  to  execute 
hi3  purpose  at  his  ease,  he  turned  to  the  others,  and  in  short, 

;  earnest  sentences  gave  them  his  instructions. 

Little  Deadshot,  having  reached  a  certain  point,  made  a  half  cir- 
;  cuit  about  the  enemy’s  camp,  and  then  began  cautiously  to  approacli 
again. 

At  length  he  discovered  the  Indian  'behind  the  basswood,  and 
i  having  taken  up  a  suitable  shelter  for  himself,  raised  his  rifle. 

The  Indian  was  of  powerful  build,  and,  as  was  not  uncommon  in 
those  days,  of  comely  features  and  symmetrical  form;  moreover, 

■  his  diess  indicated  that  he  was  a  chief — a  man  of  influence  in  the 
councils  of  bis  tribe. 

But  all  this  did  not  deter  the  boy  from  his  purpose,  and  yet  he 
;  lowered  his  rifle  with  a  strange  feeling  at  his  heart. 

All  that  depended  upon  the  certainty  of  his  aim  weighed  upon 
$  him. 

At  length,  by  an  effort  of  his  will,  he  gained  complete  control  of 
himself.  This  he  the  more  readily  did,  as  he  saw  the  savage  appar¬ 
ently  making  preparations  to  fire  upon  either  the  young  girl  or  one 
V  of  hi3  friends. 

Again  be  raised  bis  rifle. 

At  that  very  instant  the  Indian  straightened  himself  up,  and  for 
an  instant  turned  his  face  directly  toward  him. 

He  seemed  about  to  move  or  speak. 

(  Crack! 

And  without  stirring  from  his  tracks,  he  fell  forward  upon  his 
face,  with  a  ballet  through  his  brain. 

A3  qmck  as  thought  a  dozen  shots  were  fired  at  the  spot  from 
whence  the  fatal  ballet  had  come.  This  was  what  Flying  Foot  had 
expected  would  happen,  and  now,  without  an  instant’s  delay,  he 
darted  forward,  and  seizing  the  young  girl  in  his  arms,  rushed  to¬ 
ward  the  shelter  of  the  rock. 

With  a  howl  of  rage,  the  savages  sprung  from  the  cover  of  the 
shelter  of  the  trees  and  hurled  their  tomahawks  after  him.  Then 
Hoi  and  bis  two  companions  opened  fire,  and  three  of  the  foremost 
fe  ;.  But  now,  knowing  that  the  rifles  of  the  whites  were  as  empty 
tn  their  own,  the  remaining  nine  Indians  continued  to  prees  for¬ 
ward. 

i  ■  c 


Meantime,  Little  Deadshot  had  reloaded  his  rifie,  and  Flying  Foot 
had  deposited  his  fair  burden  iu  a  sheltered  nook  behind  the  rock. 

Both  at  the  same  time  saw  the  desperate  attack  of  the  nine  savages 
upon  their  three  companions. 

With  a  terrible  yell,  sucb  as  it  would  hardly  seem  possible  could 
come  from  a  human  throat,  Flying  Foot  rushed  toward  the  combat¬ 
ants. 

Crack!  went  his  rifle;  then.Jas  one  of  the  redskins  fell,  he  threw  the 
empty  weapon  from  him,  and  with  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife 
ready,  dashed  on. 

Little  Deadshot  also  fired  and  brought  down  his  man.  By  this  ac¬ 
tion  he  saved  Seth  Sayle’s  life,  but  was  not  quick  enough  to  save  him 
from  all  harm.  The  terrible  knife  of  the  dead  savage  had  struck  him 
in  the  left  shoulder  and  inflicted  a  painful,  though  not  dangerous, 
wound. 

The  young  man  who  had  brought  the  message  to  Flying  Foot  was 
less  fortunate.  He  was  set  upon  b;  two  of  the  redskins, Jand  before 
assistance  could  reach  him  was  hacked  to  death  and  his  scalp  stripped 
from  his  head. 

But  now  the  terrible  Indian  slayer  was  among  them  like  a 
whirlwind.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  he  had  hewn  down  a  brace  of 
the  miscreants,  and  was  tackling  another,  while  Sol  cut  down  a 
fourth. 

At  this  point  they  were  man  for  man,  only  Seth,  being  in  a  measure 
disabled,  could  not  do  his  full  share. 

Again  Little  Deadshot’s  Hfle  spoke,  and  now  the  fight  became  more 
even. 

But  suddenly  the  Indians  received  aid  from  an  unexpected  source. 
One  of  their  wounded,  having  managed  to  repossess  himself  of  his 
rifle,  made  a  target  of  Flying  Foot’s  head.  From  weakness  or  some 
other  cause  his  aim  was  not  true,  and  the  dread  Indian  slayer  escaped 
with  no  greater  damage  than  a  bullet  hole  through  his  fur  cap. 

But  with  the  fierceness  of  an  enraged  tiger  he  rushed  upon  the 
wounded  Indian,  and  with  a  single  stroke  of  his  tomahawk  brained 
him  on  the  spot.  Then  cutting  the  skin  almost  down  to  the  ears,  he 
tore  the  scalp  from  his  head;  nor  did  ho  consider  his  work  done  until 
he  had  finished  the  other  two  and  denuded  their  heads  likewise.  Then 
once  more  he  went  to  the  assistance  of  His  friends. 

The  fight,  however,  was  already  over,  one  of  the  last  three  of  the 
savages  having  been  killed,  and  the  others  taking  to  flight. 

“  Look  to  tbe  girl,  Sol — you  and  Little  Deadshot!”  and  without  an¬ 
other  word  the  Indian  slayer,  who  was  now  wrought  up  to  a  terrible 
pitch,  plunged  into  the  forest  on  the  trail  of  the  fugitives. 

Sol  Somers’  first  care  was  to  look  at,  and  then  carefully  dress  the 
ugly  wound  in  Seth  Sayle’s  shoulder.  Having  done  this,  and  made 
his  old  friend  as  comfortable  as  possible,  he  went  to  work  to  dispose 
of  the  dead  body  of  their  companion. 

Thus  it  was  Little  Deadshot  who  administered  to  the  wants  of  the 
beautiful  girl  who  had  been  so  nobly  rescued  from  the  savages,  and 
while  he  held  a  leaf  filled  with  water  to  her  lips,  he  thought  he 
had  never  seen  any  one  half  so  lovely  before  in  all  his  life. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

LITTLE  DEADSHOT  TELLS  A  HORRIBLE  STORY. 

“  Do  you  feel  better  now?”  asked  Little  Deadshot,  diffidently. 

“  Oh,  yes,  thank  you!  That  water  was  very  refreshing,”  re¬ 
sponded  the  beautiful  girl. 

“  Would  you  like  some  more?”  asked  the  boy,  eagerly. 

**  If — if  it  wouldn’t  be  too  much  trouble.” 

“  Not  the  least  trouble  in  the  world,  I  assure  you,”  and  he  was 
off  like  the  wind. 

Presently  he  returned  with  the  broad  leaf  brimming  full  of  limpid 
fluid,  and  again  held  it  to  her  lips. 

She  drank  eagerly,  and  when  she  had  finished,  looked  the  boy 
full  in  the  face  and  said; 

“  You  are  very  kind.  You  don’t  know  how  much  I  thank  you.” 

“  Oh,  miss,  I  have  done  nothing  to  tliank  me  for,”  he  responded, 
with  a  blush. 

“  Yes,  you  have.  What  is  your  name,  please?” 

“  I  was  called  Hal  Hunter  until  about  two  years  or  more  ago, 
and  a  few  call  me  so  now— that  is,  sometimes.” 
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“  And  what  do  most  people  call  you  now?’1 

“  Little  Deadshot.*' 

“That’s  a  terrible  name!"  exclaimed  the  young  girl,  with  a  shud¬ 
der.  “  Yes,  that’s  a  terrible  name!”  she  repeated,  after  a  moment’s 
silence.  “  I  like  Hal  much  better." 

“  You  may  call  me  Hal,  if  you  like,  but  I’m  very  proud  of  the 
other  name,”  said  the  boy. 

“  Why?”  asked  his  companion,  curiously. 

“  Because  I  have  no  real  right  to  the  name  of  Hal  Hunter,  that 
I  am  aware  of,  and  the  other  I  won  for  myself,"  and  the  boy  a  face 
Hushed  with  pardonable  pride. 

11  Then  I  shall  call  you  by  that  name!”  said  the  girl,  emphatic- 
ally_“  that  is,  most  always.  But  tell  me,  why  have  you  no  right  to 
the  other?” 

“  It  is  a  very  long  and  a  very  sad  story,  miss - ” 

“  My  name  is  Myra  Merton— call  me  Myra,  please,”  said  the  girl, 
Hastily. 

“  Well,  Myra,  ’tis,  as  I  say— a  long,  sad  story,  and  I  will  not  tell 
it  to  you  now.  I  will  only  say  that  I  know  my  father  was  a  settler 
on  the  frontier  of  one  of  the  colonies — Pennsylvania,  I  believe — and 
I  can  just  remember  my  beautiful  mother  and  a  darliug  little  baby; 
but  whether  it  was  a  brother  or  a  sister  I  cannot  recollect,  I  was 
30  young  at  the  time;  and  there  is  another  reason,  as  you  will  see. 
^  “  I  know  that  there  were  other  children,  but  I  cannot  recall  much 
about  them,  and  do  not  even  know  whether  there  were  two  or  more. 

“  I  think  I  was  not  far  from  five  years  of  age  at  the  time,  and 
I  am  quite  sure  the  others  were  younger  than  I. 

“  Well,  my  father  had  gone  off  to  hunt  and  trap  one  day,  as  he 
often  did,  not  supposing  there  were  any  hostile  Indians  within 
twenty-five  miles,  and  it  seems  to  me  he  had  not  been  gone  more 
than  an  hour  when  the  terrible  war  whoop  of  the  Indians  rang  out, 
and  in  a  moment  our  cabin  was  surrounded. 

“  What  followed  was  simply  horrible.  I  can  see  it  all  now,"  said 
the  boy,  in  a  sad,  dreamy  tone,  as  he  placed  his  hand  over  his  eyes — 
“  see  it  as  I  have  often  seen  it  since  in  my  dreams.  Yes,  it  was  hor¬ 
rible!” 

“  Don’t  tell  any  more,  please,  if  it  makes  you  feel  bad,”  said  Myra, 
in  a  tearful  voice. 

“  Yes— yes,  I  will  just  finish  what  I  was  going  to  say,”  returned 
Little  Deadshot,  hastily,  and  then  he  went  on: 

“  The  savages  dashed  into  the  cabin,  both  by  the  front  and  rear, 
and  in  a  moment  my’mother— my  young  and  beautiful  mother— she 
could  not  have  been  more  than  twenty-three  or  four,  Myra — was  dead 
at  my  feet,  and  one  of  them,  twisting  his  hand  into  her  glorious  hair, 
tore  the  scalp  from  her  head  right  before  my  eyes.” 

The  young  girl  groaned. 

“  Then  one  of  the  miscreants,”  continued  the  boy,  “grasped  the 
baby  by  its  little  ankles  and  dashed  its  brains  out  against  the  door 
post,  while  at  the  same  time  another  of  the  Indians  served  one  of  the 
other  children  in  the  same  way." 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  a  Bob. 

“  My  story  pains  you,”  he  said,  hurriedly.  “  I  will  say  no  more.” 

“  Go  on— oh,  go  on!”  she  cried.  “  You  are  telling  my  own  experi¬ 
ence  right  over  again.  It  is  well  for  me  to  know  that  others  have  suf¬ 
fered  what  I  have  suffered.^’’ 

“  Then,"  continued  Hal,  “  little  as  1  was,  I  became  furious,  and 
snatching  up  a  hatchet  that  mother  had  used  in  splitting  kindlings,  I 
sprang  forward,  and  with  one  blow  cut  off  a  part  of  the  right  foot  of 
the  murdering  villain  who  had  killed  and  scalped  my  mother. 

“  The  wounded  savage  was  frantic  with  pain  and  rage,  and  did  his 
utmost  to  get  at  and  kill  me;  but  the  chief  who  led  the  band  had  seen 
the  act,  and  at  once  took  me  under  his  protection,  resolving,  as  1 
afterwards  learned,  to  adopt  me  as  his  own. 

“  There  were  two  among  his  followers  greatly  opposed  to  this. 
These  were  the  Indian  I  had  wounded  and  a  repulsive  looking  white 
man,  who  seemed  in  a  measure  to  have  directed  the  attack. 

“But  the  chief  was  not  to  be  deterred  from  his  purpose,  and,  of 
course,  at  last  had  his  own  way.  Then  the  wounded  Indian  was  cared 
for,  the  cabin  an  outbuildings  burned,  and  the  retreat  commenced. 

“  They  divided  into  two  parties  after  a  while,  each  taking  different 
trails,  and  I  have  never  seen  nor  heard  of  my  father  from  that  day  to 
this.  I  believe,  if  he  followed  us  at  all,  which  I  cannot  doubt  he  did, 
be  must  have  taken  the  wrong  trail. 

“  Tne  second  day  after  the  massacre,  as  I  was  trudging  along  by 


the  side  of  the  chief,  I  suddenly  felt  as  though  my.skull  was  beingf 
crushed  in,  and  then  I  knew  no  more  for  several  days — how  many  i 
have  no  idea. 

“  When  I  returned  to  consciousness  we  were  in  a  warmer  climate, 
and  1  was  strapped  to  the  back  of  a  stout  Indian,  who  was  conveying 
me  through  the  forest. 

“  The  party  was  even  smaller  than  when  I  fell  by  the  side  of  the 
chief,  and  I  saw  that  neither  the  Indian  I  had  wounded  nor  the  white 
wretch  who  had  been  so  active  in  the  destruction  of  my  family 
were  among  them. 

“  I  tried  to  think  of  all  that  had  happened,  but  found  I  could  re. 
call  very  little,  and,  alas!  I  have  never  been  able  to  bring  back  to 
my  mind  much  of  my  early  life  since.” 

“  What  was  it  that  happened  to  you  when  you  became  uncon. 
scious?”  asked  Myra,  who  was  intensely  interested  in  Little  Dead, 
shot’s  story. 

“  Either  the  white  villain  or  the  Indian  I  bad  wounded  threw 
his  tomahawk  at  me.  See,  here’s  the  mark,”  and  the  boy,  taking 
off  his  fur  cap,  parted  the  hair  on  the  back  of  his  head  and  exhi¬ 
bited  an  ugly  scar. 

Myra  shuddered  as  she  gazed. 

“  You  came  very  near  to  death  then,  Little  Deadshot,”  she  said. 

“  Yes,  indeed,”  was  the  reply,  **  and  I  can  hardly  imagine  howl 
escaped;  but  the  Indians  really  possess  wonderful  skill  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  wounds,  and  I  am  sure  the  chief  had  taken  a  fancy  to  me 
and  saw  that  I  had  the  beat  of  care.” 

“  Was  he  with  you  at  the  time  you  came  to  yourself?” 

“  No,  and  I  have  never  seen  him  since — that  is,  not  to  my  knowl. 
edge.” 

“  How  was  that?” 

“  The  next  day,  as  we  were  passing  through  a  dense  piece  of  woods 
and  about  to  ascend  a  slight  elevation,  we  seemed  suddenly  to  be 
attacked  ou  all  sides  by  white  men. 

“  I  remember  very  little  about  it,  but  I  know  that  not  one  of  the 
savages  escaped,  for  old  Tom,  Sol  Somers  and  Seth  Sayle  have  told 
me  so  a  hundred  time?. 

“You  see  it  was  a  party  of  trappers  that  had  attacked  the  redmen 
and  rescued  me,  and  one  of.  these,  Tom  Hunter,  gave  me  his  name,  as 
I  could  not  recollect  my  own,  and  called  me  Hal,  after  his  only  son, 
who  had  been  killed  by  the  savages  some  years  before. 

“  But  although  old  Tom  treated  me  as  though  I  really  was  his 
son,  and  I  lived  mostly  with  him,  yet  Sol  Somers  felt  a  great  in* 
terest  in  me,  as  did  also  Seth  and  all  the  other  scouts  and  trappers 
of  the  regions,  and  when  at  last  Tom  died  I  commenced  a  regular 
forest  life  with  Sol,  we  two  being  often  in  the  company  of  the 
others.  .  '  ^ 

“Thus  you  see  most  of  my  life  has  been  passed  in  the  woods, 
along  with  trappers  and  backwoodsmen,  and  yet  my  education  has 
not  been  wholly  neglected.  During  the  winters  of  the  past  two  or 
three  years. a  strange  sort  of  person— a  recluse  who  lately  came 
among  us— has  given  me  the  benefit  of  his  superior  knowledge;  so 
I  am  not  altogether  unlearned. 

“This,  Myra,  is  my  story  down  to  the  present  time,  and  I  fear  I 
have  made  it  too  long,  and  thus  have  wearied  you.” 

“Oh,  no,  you  have  not!”  returned  the  girl.  “  I  have  been  greatly 
interested.  Alas!  in  many  points,  as  I  told  yon  before,  your  story 
is  so  much  like  mine!” 

For  some  time  Myra  now  sat  gazing  thoughtfully  at  the  ground, 
while  Little  Deadshot  stood  near,  silently  regarding  her.  Suddenly  | 
she  looked  up. 

“  How  old  are  you,  Hal?"  she  asked. 

“  1  believe  I  am  about  fourteen,”  he  said.  “  I  am  sure  I  am  o° 
older  than  that.” 

“  Why,  that  is  just  my  age.  How  strange!  But  then,  Little  Dead- 
shot,  you  are  smart  enough  to  be  sixteen— yes,  to  be  a  full-grown 
man!” 

“  And  I  am  sure,  Myra,  that  you  look  quite  sixteen.  Nobody  would 
take  you  for  less,  I - ” 

“  Hark!  What’s  that?” 

Little  Deadshot  instantly  started  to  his  feet  and  seized  bis 
ritle. 


LITTLE  DEADSHOT. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ON  THE  EDGE  OF  THE  PRECIPICE. 

‘•Ah!  it’s  Flying  Foot!*  exclaimed  Little  Deadshot,  in  a  tone  cf  re¬ 
lief. 

Then,  as  the  somber  Indian  slayer  joined  them : 

“  Did  yon  succeed  in  overtaking  the  two  savages?” 

'•  Certainly,”  was  the  reply,  “or  1  should  not  be  here  now.  But 
come,  we’ve  not  a  moment  to  lose.  Let  us  get  away  from  here  at 
once!”  and  for  the  first  time  Little  Deadshot  noticed  a  troubled  look 
on  the  other’s  face. 

“  Is  there  further  danger?  Are  there  more  Indians  about?”  he  asked, 
hastily. 

“  Hosts  of  them,”  was  the  response.  “  But  hurry,  and  ask  no  more 
questions.” 

Preparations  for  the  departure  were  now  hastened,  but  Little  Dead- 
shot  took  notice  that  Flying  Foot  did  not  leave  the  late  battle  ground 
□ntil  every  scalp  of  the  slain  was  dangling  at  his  belt. 

The  little  party  now  began  to  retreat  through  the  forest  in  Indian 
file,  Flying  Foot,  as  before,  taking  the  lead,  but  Sol  instead  of  Seth 
bringing  up  the  rear. 

Little  Deadshot  walked  directly  in  front  of  Myra,  and  was  of  the 
greatest  service  to  her.  ^ 

la  this  way  they  proceeded  lor  some  miles,  until  they  struck  the  dry 
bed  of  an  ancient  stream. 

Then  Flying  Foot,  as  though  a  sudden  thought  had  struck  him, 
came  back  to  where  Myra  was  standing,  and  after  regarding  her  in 
silence  for  a  moment,  he  said: 

“  Sit  down  on  the  bank  and  let  me  look  at  your  feet.” 

The  girl  sat  down  and  permitted  him  to  take  her  feet  in  his  lap. 

“  I  thought  so,”  he  said,  after  stripping  off  her  shoes  and  examining 
her  swollen  feet.  “  Now  let  me  put  these  on,”  and  taking  a  pair  of 
moccasins  from  the  pocket  of  his  frock,  fitted  one  on  each  foot,  and 
placed  the  discarded  shoes  in  the  same  receptacle. 

“  You  will  now  be  able  to  walk  easier,”  he  said,  “  and  at  the  same 
time,  what  we  have  just  done  may  help  to  confuse  the  Indians.” 

They  followed  the  bed  of  the  ancient  stream  for  more  than  a  mile; 
then  leaving  it,  they  struck  off  in  a  due  westerly  direction. 

In  a  short  time  they  came  in  sight  of  a  noble  river,  and  as  they  ap¬ 
proached  it,  became  aware  that  an  enemy  was  at  no  great  distance  in 
their  rear. 

Flying  Foot  looked  back  anxiously. 

He  saw  signs  of  distress  on  the  face  of  the  noble  girl. 

“  Can  you— do  you  believe  you  can  keep  up  a  little  longer,  only  for 
five  minutes?”  he  asked. 

“  I  will  try,”  was  the  answer. 

“  Then  let  us  hurry.” 

For  three  minutes  Myra  kept  up,  and  then  she  fell. 

Flying  Foot  looked  around  in  consternation. 

“  No — no,  it  was  no  Injun  arrow,”  said  Sol,  in  answer  to  his  look; 
“she’s  jist  gin  out,  that’s  all,”  and  seizing  her  in  his  arms,  he  pressed 
forward  as  though  she  was  no  more  than  a  feather  weight. 

Suddenly  they  were  on  the  bank  of  the  broad  river,  and  right  before 
them  was  what  at  first  appeared  to  be  a  high  and  rocky  island,  but 
which  Little  Deadshot  almost  immediately  saw  was  connected  with 
the  main  land  by  a  narrow  isthmus  of  sand. 

“  Now,  over  with  you,  quick!”  cried  Flying  Foot,  “and  pass  to  the 
right.  When  you  get  beyond  that  jutting  rock,  you’ll  see  a  steep  path 
that  leads  up  toward  the  top.  Take  it  and  ascend;  I’ll  cover  your 
retreat.  Sol,  you  go  first.” 

Eagle  Eye  stalked  hastily  forward  with  his  lovely  burden.  Seth 
went  next,  and  then  Little  Deadshot.  Flying  Foot  brought  up  the 
rear,  looking  behind  him  at  every  step  as  he  advanced. 

On  reaching  the  island,  for  so  we  may  call  it,  he  again  turned.  At 
that  instant  there  was  a  flash  from  the  woods  they  had  just  left,  and  a 
bullet  struck  the  rock  close  by  Sol’s  head. 

Before  the  report  had  died  away  there  was  an  answering  shot  from 
the  Indian  slayer’s  rifle.  This  was  followed  by  a  yell  of  mortal  agony, 
and  a  redskin  was  seen  to  fafl  just  without  the  line  of  the  forest. 

Then  such  a  war-whoop  rang  out  as  few  there  had  ever  heard  before, 
and  more  than  twenty  shots  were  fired  at  the  somber  marksman. 

“  Up  the  rock— up  the  rock!”  he  cried,  pressing  close  behind  the 
others,  who  now  harried  with  all  speed. 


A  moment  later  they  were  out  of  range  of  the  enemy’s  rifles,  and 
were  rapidly  ascending  the  side  of  the  rock. 

When  they  had  nearly  reached  the  top,  Flying  Foot  drew  some  brush 
aside,  and  disclosed  a  cavern’s  mouth. 

“Put  the  young  girl  in  there,”  he  said,  “then  follow  me  to  the 
top.” 

“  Why  should  I  not  go  with  you?”  asked  Myra,  who  was  now  almost 
herself  again. 

“  Because  it  would  be  dangerous,  and  you  would  be  a  hindrance 
rather  than  a  help  to  us,”  said  Flying  Foot,  hurriedly. 

“  I  will  do  as  you  wish.” 

And  the  young  girl  walked  boldly  into  the  cavern. 

“  Who  comes  tliar?”  demanded  a  deep  bass  voice. 

Myra  gave  a  cry  of  fright,  and  rushed  toward  the  entrance  again. 

“  Ah,  this  i3  fortunate!”  said  the  Indian  killer.  “  That’s  you,  Cata¬ 
mount,  ain’t  it?” 

“  Yer  jist  bet  it  is,  Flying  Foot!  What  kin  I  do  fer  yer?” 

“  Give  that  young  girl  your  bed,  and  come  out  here.” 

Myra,  who  quickly  recovered  from  her  fright,  accepted  the  bed  of 
leaves  vacated  by  the  young  man,  and  threw  herself  upon  it.  In  an¬ 
other  moment  the  strange  being  called  Catamount  stood  before  Flying 
Foot  and  his  astonished  companions. 

His  speech  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  was  a  white  man,  and 
either  American  or  English;  but  aside  from  that,  it  would  have  been 
hard  to  tell  what  he  was,  for  his  skin  was  so  tanned  and  dirty,  it 
looked  more-  like  the  color  of  mud  than  anything  else.  Then  he  af¬ 
fected  the  Indian  style  of  dress,  even  to  shaving  his  head  and  leaving 
the  scalp  lock,  which  he  claimed  to  do  as  a  challenge  to  the  savages. 

As  this  queer  being  presented  himself,  Ffying  Foot  exclaimed: 

“  We  are  beset  by  the  redskins,  and  your  assistance  will  be  of 
the  greatest  service  to  us.” 

“  Yes— yes,  I  understand,”  he  responded.  “  I  smell  ther  critters; 
they’re  clus  onto  yer  already. 

“  Let  one  go  to  ther  pine,  an’  keep  eny  more  o*  ther  varmints 
from  cornin’  over,  an’  we’ll  go  up  o-top  an’  see  what’s  to  be  did.” 

“  Little  Deadshot,”  said  Flying  Foot,  hurriedly,  “  you  see  that 
pine?” 

“Yes.” 

“  Well,  there’s  a  clump  of  underbrush  about  its  base;  get  into  it 
some  way,  and  don’t  let  another  Indian  cross  from  the  main  land.” 

The  boy  was  off  like  a  shot. 

“  And  now  for  the  top  of  the  rock!”  cried  the  Indian  slayer, 
leading  the  way.  -n 

The  others  followed  close  behind. 

As  the  summit  came  into  view,  they  beheld  no  less  than  nine 
Indians  advancing  from  the  other  side. 

Quickly  four  rifles  rang  out,  and  four  savages  fell.  Then,  as  the 
whites  received  the  fire  of  the  remaining  five,  they  rushed  forward 
to  a  hand-to-hand  conflict,  Flying  Foot  alone  having  been  hit,  and 
he  not  seriously. 

Soon  all  were  engaged  in  a  mortal  struggle,  on  a  spot  not  thirty 
feet  square,  and  overhanging  on  one  side  the  rushing,  foaming  river 
more  than  sixty  feet  below. 

The  Catamount  defended  himself  against  two,  Sol  and  Seth,  one 
each,  and  Flying  Foot  was  locked  tight  in  the  embrace  of  a  pow¬ 
erful  warrior  of  vastly  superior  strength. 

Nearer  and  nearer  the  savage  dragged  the  somber  Indian  slayer  to 
the  brink  of  the  precipice;  at  last  they  were  on  thq  very  edge.  f 
Then,  with  the  malignant  smile  of  a  fiend,  he  raised  him  in  his 
arms  to  hurl  him  into  the  awful  gulf  below. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

mtra’s  brave  act— a  precarious  situation. 

The  terrible  tragedy  that  was  being  enacted  on  the  summit  of  the 
river  washed  rock  was  not  without  spectators. 

From  the  border  of  the  gloomy  forest,  which,  as  the  reader  will 
remember,  came  down  almost  to  the  water’s  edge,  many  a  painted 
face  peered  out,  with  eyes  intently  fixed  on  the  fierce  combatants, 
struggling  for  victory  and  for  life. 
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At  first  they  had  endeavored  to  reinforce  their  friends  by  crossing 
the  narrow  neck  of  sand  which  connected  the  island-like  rock  with 
the  main  land;  but  Little  Deadshot’s  unerring  rifle  soon  put  a  stop 
to  all,  and  forced  them  back. 

No  less  than  three  did  he  kill  before  they  had  made  more  than  half 
the  distance  across,  and  each  one  received  the  fatal  bullet  between 
the  eyes! 

Indians  have  a  wholesome  dread  of  such  marksmanship  as  this, 
and  soon  learn  to  keep  their  distance;  so  it  was  now  only  from  the 
cover  of  the  trees  that  they  watched  the  dreadful  struggle  between 
their  friends  and  the  palefaces. 

At  length  all  interest  centered  in  the  battle  between  the  powerful 
brave  and  Flying  Foot. 

They  knew  the  somber  Indian  killer  well,  ay,  and  they  would  glad¬ 
ly  have  given  any  ten  scalps  they  had  ever  taken  for  the  hair  that 
grew  on  his  head. 

With  frantic  yells  of  joy  they  at  last  beheld  him,  who  never  before 
had  been  for  a  single  instant  in  the  power  of  au  Indian,  helpless  in 
the  arms  of  his  antagonist. 

The  next  moment  they  saw  him  lifted  from  his  feet,  and  waited 
with  bated  breath  to  see  him  hurled  into  space. 

But  all  at  once  their  exultant  shouts  were  changed  into  howls  of 
rage  and  disappointment. 

What  had  caused  this  sudden  change? 

Just  as  the  almost  naked  savage  was  about  to  hurl  his  enemy  from 
him,  a  young  girl,  with  streaming  hair  und  dilating  eyes,  firmly 
clutching  a  keen-edged  knife  in  her  hand,  darted  forward  from  some 
hidden  place. 

Not  for  a  single  instant  did  she  hesitate,  but  like  lightning  she 
drew  the  blade  across  the  back  of  the  Indian’s  hands— first  one  and 
then  the  other,  cutting  through  to  the  bones. 

With  a  groan  of  agony,  the  redskin  dropped  his  foe  from  his  now 
impotent  grasp. 

Quick  as  thought  Flying  Foot  snatched  the  knife,  and  with  one 
quick  movement  of  his  hand  and  wrist,  drew  a  circle  around  the  still 
living  redskin’s  head;  then,  as  with  one  hand  he  tore  the  scalp  from 
the  skull,  with  the  other  he  thrust  him  forth  over  the  precipice. 

One  plunge  and  all  was  over;  the  savage  had  cleared  the  waters 
to  meet  his  death  on  the  sharp  and  cruel  rocks  below. 

“  Oh,  sir,  that  was  horrible — horrible!”  exclaimed  Myra,  for  it  was 
indeed  she  who  had  saved  the  scout’s  life.  “Why— why  did  you 
not  kill  him  first  if  you  must  take  his  scalp?” 

“  What!  Kill?  Didn’t  I  kill  him— didn’t  I  kill  him?  Wasn’t  he 
dead,  say?” 

And  the  strange  being  glared  at  her  wildly. 

“No  doubt  he  is  dead  now,”  said  Myra,  starting  back,  with  a  feel¬ 
ing  akin  to  fear;  “  but  he  was  not  when  you  tortured  him  so.” 

“  Tortured  him!  ha-ha-ha!  Torture  an  Indian!  Listen.  If  I  could 
make  each  and  everyone  of  them  bear  all  the  agonies  ever  inflicted 
by  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  it  would  not  be  half — nor,  no  nor  even  a 
quarter  what  I  would  like  to  make  them  suffer.  Did  they  spare  me?” 

“  What!  and  have  you  too  suffered  at  their  hands?”  cried  the  girl, 
in  astonishment. 

“  Question  me  not  now.” 

And  the  somber  being  looked  both  dark  and  repelling. 

Meantime,  the  Catamount  had  disposed  of  one. of  his  antagonists, 
and  was  engaged  with  the  other.  Sol  was  gaining  the  mastery  of  his, 
but  Seth,  owing  to  his  wound,  was  having  some  difficulty. 

Seeing  the  situation,  Flying  Foot,  with  compressed  lips,  rushed  for¬ 
ward. 

A  warning  cry  from  the  shore  caused  Seth’s  foe  to  turn,  and  with 
a  yell  of  rage,  he  made  a  lunge  at  the  heart  of  his  new  adversary; 
then  it  was  that  Seth,  with  well  directed  blow,  plunged  his  knife  into 
the  back  of  the  Indian’s  neck.  The  next  instant  he  was  dead  at  his 
feet. 

Only  two  of  the  nine  savages  remained  undisposed  of,  and  they 
were  not  destined  to  tarry  long  after  their  companions  in  starting  on 
the  journey  toward  the  happy  hunting  ground. 

Sol  had  grown  impatient  at  the  stubborn  resistance  made  by  his 
opponent,  and  at  length  rushing  in,  without  due  precaution,  received 
an  ugly  cut  in  the  head,  which,  although  it  did  not  disable  him,  cer¬ 
tainly  gave  him  a  very  sanguinary  appearance.  But  after  all,  it 
served  a  good  purpose,  for  it  inflamed  his  rage,  and  before  the  In 
dian  could  recover  his  guard,  his  knife  tad  drank  his  life  blood. 


A  moment  later  the  Catamount  had  finished  his  antagonist,  and 
with  all  the  coolness  with  which  he  would  have  taken  the  pelt  from  a 
fur  bearing  animal,  he  now  stripped  the  scalp  from  his  head. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Indians  on  shore  had  been  deterred  from  firing 
at  any  one  of  their  enemies,  for  while  the  combat  was  going  on  they 
were  fearful  that  they  might  hit  their  own  friends;  but  now  that  the 
last  of  these  had  fallen  they  set  up  a  terrible  howl  of  rage  and  anger, 
and  discharged  a  perfect  volley  at  the  victorious  trappers. 

With  a  look  of  great  anxiety,  Flying  Foot  turned  to  where  the  girl 
was  standing. 

“  Are  you  hurt,  child?”  he  asked. 

“  No,  oh,  no,.  please  don’t  fret  about  me,”  she  said,  “  but  yourself 
— Little  Deadshot?” 

“  We  are  all  safe  this  time,  but  you  go  down,  down  at  once,  before 
they  tire  again.  It  would  be  out  of  reason  to  suppose  all  could  es¬ 
cape  another  such  volley  as  that.” 

“  But  you  won’t  let  them  get  to  the  island  again’’’ 

“  No— no,  go  down  to  the  cavern  at  once,  I  say.” 

The  girl  obeyed,  and  the  stern  whiteB  now  sought  such  slight 
shelter  as  the  place  afforded,  and  began  jealously  to  watch  for  signs 
of  the  hidden  foe  in  the  forest. 

Presently  they  saw  the  barrel  of  a  rifle  protrude  itself  from  the  cover 
of  the  trees,  and  then  the  face  of  an  Indian,  as  he  was  in  the  act  of 
taking  aim  at  one  of  their  number  more  exposed  than  the  others. 

Flying  Foot  quickly  raised  his  rifle  to  tire,  but  before  he  could  get  it 
to  his  shoulder,  another  rang  out,  and  Immediately  the  brave  pitched 
forward,  falling  flat  upon  his  face — dead. 

Instantly  an  angry  growl  went  up  from  the  woods. 

“  Good  for  Little  Deadshot!”  cried  Sol,  exultingly.  “  He  does  it 
every  time.” 

Just  then  the  Indians  undertook  to  draw  in  the  body  of  their  slain 
companion,  and  with  a  grim  smile  of  satisfaction,  Flying  Foot  sent  a 
messengerof  death  among  them. 

Another  fell,  and  another  yell  arose,  then  all  became  still  as  the 
grave. 

Five— ten — fifteen  minutes  passed.  It  was  beginning  to  be  wean- 
waiting  for  the  next  move  in  the  game,  when  Eagle  Eye  suddenly  ut¬ 
tered  a  low  hissing  sound  to  attract  the  attention  of  his  companions. 

Having  succeeded  in  this,  he  pointed  toward  the  spot  where  the  two 
dead  bodies  had  lain. 

They  looked  and  saw  that  they  were  slowly  gliding  from  sight  iuto 
the  cover  of  the  forest. 

“  Hum!”  muttered  Seth,  “  it’s  mighty  queer  how  much  pains  ther 
critters’ll  take  ter  keep  ther  bar  on  ther  heads  o’  ther  defunct  braves. 
Waal— waal,  let  ’em  save  it  ef  they  kin;  thar’s  two  less  on  ’em  enny 
way.” 

Flying  Foot  gave  a  grunt  of  dissatisfaction. 

“Indian  cunning  may  hide  those  bodies,”  he  said,  “bat  white 
man’s  cunning  shall  find  them,  and  at  least  one  of  those  scalps  shall 
yet  hang  to  this  belt  of  blood.” 

The  words  were  uttered  in  such  a  strange  and  terrible  tone,  that 
they  caused  even  Seth  Sayle  to  shudder. 

Just  then  Little  Deadshot’s  rifle  again  rang  out,  and  once  more  the 
terrible  shout  arose  from  the  woods,  then  all  again  became  as  silent 
as  death. 

Minutes  now  lengthened  into  hours,  and  not  a  sign  of  a  savage 
was  to  be  seen  or  heard  in  any  direction. 

At  length  Flying  Foot  sent  food  to  Little  Deadshot,  with  a  message 
to  keep  up  the  same  faithful  watch  for  a  time,  and  then  he  called  a 
council  of  war. 

“  Well,  Catamount,”  he  asked,  “  what’s  your  opinion  of  the  situa¬ 
tion?” 

“  My  ’pinion,”  responded  the  Catamount,  in  a  serious  tone,  “  is  that 
the  pesky  varmints  are  a  hatchin’  some  new  deviltry  that  ye’ll  hear  on 
afore  yer  many  hours  older.  Ther  sitowation,  ter  say  ther  least, 
ain’t  no  ways  pleasant  ter  think  on,  nohow.” 

“  What  would  you  advise!” 

“  Gin  me  a  little  time  afore  I  answer,  Flying  Foot.  Gin  me  a 
little  time.” 

And  the  Catamount  bowed  his  head  on  his  breast  and  thought. 
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CHAPTER  Xll. 


THE  CATAMOUNT'S  EXPEDITION — AN  OBSTACLE 


IN'  THE  PATH. 


Fatiextia-  Flying  Foot  waited  for  the  Catamount  to  speaK. 

At  length  he  raised  his  head. 

„  i  wa^8  ^ely  we’ll  git  o’  this  yere  rock  ter-night,”  he 

an  1  ,n  a  thlDkm»  ther  pesky  critters’ll  be  coinin’  down  outer 

u*  in  some  sly  way  o’  their  own  arter  dark.  Now  it  don’t  stand  ter 

reason,  cause  they're  still,  they  ain’t  doin’  nothin’.  My  ’sperience 

lel13  m®  tbat  when  an  Injun  makes  ther  least  noise  he’s  up  ter  ther 
most  devilment.” 

Flying  Foot  here  made  a  gesture  of  assent. 

“  Wa&l,  then,1’  continued  the  Catamount,  “it  becomes  us,  as  white 
men,  ter  set  our  wits  ter  work  ter  sarcumvent  the  sarcumventers. 

An  ,  in  order  ter  do  that,  weorter  know  what  they’re  about  at  this,  ere 
blessed  minute.” 

At  these  last  words  all  three  of  his  listeners  looked  up  with  eager 
interest. 

Ay;  but  how  can  we  do  it?”  asked  Seth.  “  A  man  would  be 
riddled  with  bullets  afore  he  could  get  half  way  cross  to  the  narrow 
stretch  o*  sand.’’ 

The  Catamount,  for  answer,  pointed,  in  a  significant  manner,  to 
the  water  that  lay  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Ah,  it  might  be  done,”  said  Flying  Foot,  in  a  musiug  tone. 

I  kin  do  it,”  said  the  Catamount.  “  An’  what’s  more  ter  ther 
purpose,  I  will .” 

“  Zuckers!  ’  exclaimed  Sol,  starting  up  and  grasping  him  by  the 
hand,  “  yer  a  trump,  Catamount.” 

“  Thankee,  Eagle  Eye,  an’  1  believe  I  may  say  as  much  for  you.” 

“  iou  think  it’s  best  to  undertake  this  dangerous  expedition  at 
once?”  asked  Flying  Foot, 

“  Yes;  an’  at  ther  same  time  the  varmints  mustn’t  suspect  that  one 
o’  us  has  left  this  ’ere  rock,  mind  that.” 

”  How  will  you  accomplish  this  feat?” 

“  Watch,  an'  you’ll  see.” 

And  without  further  words  this  singular  creature  handed  bis  rifle 
to  Flying  Foot. 

He  then  divested  himself  of  his  powder-horn  and  bullet-pouch,  and 
after  fastening  his  tomahawk  and  knife  in  his  belt,  so  that  there 
would  be  no  danger  of  losing  them  during  the  passage,  he  threw 
himself  flat  upon  the  ground. 

Slowly  he  moved  toward  the  side  of  the  rock  opposite  that  which 
faced  the  woods  where  the  Indians  were  supposed  to  be  concealed. 

Having  reached  the  edge,  he  slipped  over  it,  and  lowered  himself 
by  means  of  roots  and  climbing  vines,  until  he  had  nearly  reached 
the  surface  of  the  river,  when,  plunging  in,  he  wholly  disappeared 
from  view. 

Anxiously  those  left  on  the  rock  waited  and  watched  for  some  signs 
of  hi3  reappearance,  but  they  saw  none,  and  as  the  moments  length¬ 
ened  out,  they  were  forced  to  content  themselves  with  the  thought 
that  he  was  too  good  a  swimmer  to  have  perished  in  the  water,  and 
that  they  might  yet  see  him  again  when  theyleast  expected  it. 

But  while  they  are  waiting  and  watching,  it  is  our  privilege  to  fol¬ 
low  this  really  strange  and  mysterious  creature  of  the  forest. 

When  he  had  permitted  the  waters  to  close  over  his  head,  he 
'  only  exerted  himself  to  keep  under,  so  that  no  portion  of  his  body 
might  be  exposed  to  view,  and  thus  allowed  himself  to  be  carried 
down  by  the  current  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Having  rounded  a  bend  in  the  river,  he  felt  that  it  would  be  safe 
to  look  about  him,  and  coming  to  the  surface,  he  found  that  the 
rocK  and  all  its  surroundings  were  now  hidden  from  view. 

Quickly  he  came  in  shore,  and  having  landed,  hastened  into  the 
cover  of  the  bushes  which  lined  the  bank. 

He  soon  satisfied  himself  that  none  of  the  redskins  had  been  so 

far  fJown  the  river;  80’  wl*»le  in  no  wise  reckless,  he  started,  with  a 
feeling  of  perfect  confidence  and  security,  toward  the  point  where  the 
In  nans  had  been  concealed. 

At  length  be  reached  the  neighborhood  of  the  spot.  Then  he  began 
to  practice  the  utmost  precaution. 

Presently  he  was  in  a  position  from  which  he  could  see  the  very 
p.-ce  w  ,ere  they  had  found  shelter. 

At  first  he  felt  certain  that  all  had  disappeared,  but  suddenly  he 


beheld  a  solitary  sentinel,  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  spot  where  he 
knew  Little  Deadshot  to  be  concealed. 

Before  he  took  another  step  forward  he  looked  still  more  closely 
about  him.  At  last  he  discovered,  at  some  little  distance  from  where 
the  sentinel  was  standing,  two  more  savages  stretched  at  full  length 
upon  the  ground,  with  their  heads  wrapped  in  their  blankets. 

Then  he  loosened  his  tomahawk  in  his  belt,  and  clutched  his  knife 
firmly  in  his  hand. 

Now  a  piece  of  skill  and  cunning  was  enacted,  hard  to  compre¬ 
hend  or  believe  possible. 

Willi  consummate  adroitness  the  Catamount  glided  from  tree  to 
tree,  not  touching  a  single  twig  on  the  ground,  nor  rustling  a  single 
dry  leaf.  At  length  he  was  concealed  behind  the  tree  next  back  of 
the  one  which  sheltered  the  Indian  sentinel,  and  not  more  than  ten 

feet  from  him,  yet  he  had  not  for  one  single  instant  attracted  his  at¬ 
tention. 

Here  he  remained  perfectly  motionless  for  at  least  a  minute;  then 
with  tomahawk  upraised,  he  dashed  forward. 

The  Indian,  hearing  a  slight  noise  behind  him,  turned,  but  too  late 
to  avoid  the  descending  blow,  which,  like  lightning,  cleaved  him  to 
the  very  brain. 

It  required  hardly  a  moment  to  secure  his  scalp;  then,  throwing 
himself  upon  the  ground,  he  glided  like  a  serpent  toward  the  two 
muffled  sleepers. 

He  reached  them,  and  bending  over  the  nearest,  buried  his  knife  in 
his  heart.  Then  he  started  for  the  other. 

Just  as  his  knife  was  about  to  descend,  the  savage,  casting  off 
his  blanket,  slipped  from  his  grasp  like  an  eel. 

The  next  instant  he  was  upon  his  feet  and  darling  to  cover. 

The  Catamount  started  up  with  a  bound.  For  one  moment  he 
poised  his  tomahawk  aloft,  then  threw  it  from  him. 

His  aim  had  been  perfect;  the  terrible  weapon  struck  the  fleeing 
Indian  in  the  back  of  the  head,  burying  itself  almost  to  the  haft  in 
his  skull. 

With  a  cunning  worthy  of  the  savages  themselves,  he  now  went 
to  work  to  dispose  of  the  bodies,  thrusting  them,  oue  after  the  other 
deep  into  the  cavity  of  a  hollow  tree,  and  then  obliterating  all  signs 
of  blood,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  his  own  footprints. 

Having  done  all  this,  he  began  to  hunt  for  the  trail  of  the  others 

Quickly  he  found  it,  for  they  had  taken  no  pains  whatever  to  con¬ 
ceal  their  tracks. 

Now,  with  wary  steps  and  cautious  eyes,  he  followed  the  marks  np 
the  river.  For  almost  a  third  of  a  mile  it  led  him.  At  length,  on 
the  banks  of  a  creek  which  emptied  into  the  larger  stream,  he  found 

what  he  sought,  the  whole  band  of  Indians,  being  no  less  than  twenty- 
seven  in  number. 

They  were  all  busy,  and  it  hardly  required  a  second  glance  to  in¬ 
form  him  what  it  was  that  occupied  their  attention. 

They  already  had  one  birch  bark  canoe,  which  was  floating  on  the 
water,  and  were  at  work  constructing  some  four  or  five  rafts. 

Ah-ah-ah!  muttered  the  Catamount,  inwardly.  “I  soe  it  all 
now.  They  propose  to  wait  until  night  comes,  then  float  down 
with  ther  current,  an’  while  we  are  watchin’  ther  little  neck  o’  sand, 
they’ll  land  on  t’other  side  o’  ther  rock,  an’  cut  all  our  throats. 
Waal— waal,  p’r’aps  they’ll  do  it  all,  but  I  reckon  as  hew  I  shall  have 
a  word  or  so  to  say  on  the  subject,  anyhow.” 

For  some  time  the  Catamount  stood  intently  regarding  the  red¬ 
skins,  as  they  lashed  the  logs  together  and  prepared  to  launch  their 
extemporized  crafts  upon  the  waters  of  the  creek. 

“  Now  ther  question  is,”  he  muttered,  “  how  to  sarcumvent  ther 
critters.  A  white  man’s  cunnin’  orter  be  equal  to  a  redskin’s,  but 
thar’s  no  dpnyin’  an  Injun’s  a  cunnin’  cuss,  ennyhow,  an’  it  takes  a 
power  o’  thinkin’  ter  git  ahead  on  him. 

“  Ef  we  had  that  thar  canoe  I  don’t  make  no  kind  o’  doubt  but  we 
could  get  away  from  ’em,  ’specially  as  I’ve  started  them  thar  spies 
onter  ther  long  journey  toward  ther  happy  huntin’  ground,  an’  I 
dunuo  but  Flyin’  Foot’ll  think  we’d  better  make  ther  ’tempt  ter  dig 
out  as  ’tis.  Waal,  I’ve  seen  all  I  kirn  fur,  so  I’ll  jist  go  back  an’  re" 
port,”  and  noiselessly  he  returned  to  retrace  his  steps. 

He  started  on  finding  himself  confronted  by  a  powerful  savage,  who 
stood  directly  in  his  path. 

“  Ugh!”  observed  the  brave,  in  a  very  matter-of-fact  sort  of  a  way, 

“  my  white  brother  has  come  so  near,  surely  it  will  not  be  well  for 
him  to  go  away  without  first  resting  himself  among  my  people.” 
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“  1  reckou,  Tsaraghee,”  exclaimed  the  Catamount,  repressing  all 
signs  of  his  great  vexation  and  disappointment,  “  I’ll  reckon  as  how 
you’ve  got  ther  best  o’  me  this  time,  for  sartiu  sure. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


TAKEN  PRISONER — THE  ATTEMPT  TO  ESCAPE. 

The  Tsaraghee  warrior,  who,  indeed,  was  the  chief  of  the  little 
band  o  f  the  creek,  did  not  deign  to  answer  the  Catamount,  but  with 
an  authoritative  wave  of  the  hand,  indicated  that  he  was  to  precede 
him  to  the  camp. 

For  one  brief  moment  the  discomfited  trapper  hesitated,  and  from 
force  of  habit  his  hand  sought  his  belt;  but  instautly  the  redskin 
raised  his  tomahawk  in  a  threatening  manner,  while  with  his  left 
hand  he  pointed  sternly  and  significantly  to  the  busy  group  of  In¬ 
dians  close  by. 

The  Catamount  fully  comprehended  all  that  the  other  would  im¬ 
ply,  and  so,  with  as  good  a  gra,ce  as  possible,  he  walked  directly  into 
the  enemy’s  camp,  closely  followed  by  his  captor. 

A  few  involuntary  exclamations  broke  from  the  younger  men  of 
the  band  on  beholding  among  them  one  so  well-known  to  be  their 
bitter  foe;  but  these  were  quickly  suppressed,  and  he  was  permit¬ 
ted  to  seat  himself  on  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree  without  further  no¬ 
tice. 

His  captor  now  called  several  of  the  chief  men  aside,  while  at 
the  same  time,  by  significant  signs,  he  directed  the  others  to  keep 
a  jealous  watch  over  the  prisoner. 

The  consultation  was  long  and  earnest.  When  it  closed,  two  of 
those  who  had  taken  part  in  it  girded  up  their  loins,  looking  care¬ 
fully  to  their  weapons,  and  then  disappeared  in  the  forest,  taking  the 
direction  from  whence  the  Catamount  had  come. 

Nearly  an  hour  passed,  and  during  all  this  time  not  a  word  was 
spoken  to  the  prisoner,  who  still  remained  seated  on  the  trunk  of  the 
fallen  tree. 

But  though  he  was  left  alone,  all  seeming  most  anxious  to  avoid 
him,  yet  he  well  knew  that  he  was  most  carefully  watched,  and 
that,  too,  by  many  untiring  eyes. 

At  length  the  two  Indians,  who  had  gone  out  an  hour  before,  re¬ 
turned.  Not  a  word  did  they  speak,  but  proceeding  to  the  spot  where 
the  chief,  Catamount's  captor,  was  seated,  silently  placed  themselves 
by  his  side. 

Soon  one  after  the  other  of  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  council  came  forward,  and  seated  themselves  about  the  trio. 

Then,  at  a  sign  from  the  chief,  the  two  scouts  began  to  make 
their  report,  those  about  listening  in  respectful  silence. 

The  substance  of  what  they  had  to  say  was  that  the  three  sentinels 
left  to  watch  the  movements  of  Flying  Foot  and  those  with  him  on 
the  rock  had  disappeared,  and  that  no  traces  of  them  could  be  found. 

In  several  places  they  had  discovered  slight  indications  of  blood, 
but  this  really  proved  nothing,  as  it  might  have  been  that  shed  by 
those  slaiu  earlier  in  the  day. 

“  Had  they  not  been  killed  and  thrown  into  the  river?”  was  a  ques¬ 
tion  asked  by  the  chief. 

About  the  killing  they  could  not  say,  but  they  had  not  been  thrown 
into  the  river,  that  was  certain.  There  was  no  trail  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  there  was  no  trail  either  leading  to  or  from  the  river 
at  all,  at  least  not  in  the  direction  of  the  island. 

Ah!  Then  from  whence  had  come  the  terrible  Catamount? 

He  had  come  from  the  water,  but  a  long  way  below  the  island. 
They  had,  after  some  trouble,  found  the  point  where  he  landed, 
and  from  thence  his  trail  led  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  spot 
where  the  sentinels  had  been  posted.  Here  all  became  confused, 
but  at  length  they  had  discovered  his  tracks  again,  which  led 
directly  to  their  present  camp. 

“  Were  the  other  palefaces  yet  on  the  island?” 
f  “  Yes,  evidently  expecting  the  return  of  the  Catamount.” 

“  Ugh!  we  shall  see,”  muttered  the  chief,  and  now  a  long  silence 
fell  upon  the  little  council. 

Each  was  communing  with  his  own  thoughts. 

Suddenly  Takatoka,  the  chief,  started  up,  and  proceeding  directly 


to  the  trunk  upon  which  his  prisoner  was  seated,  placed  himself  by 
his  side. 

Of  course,  the  Catamount  had  been  at  no  loss  to  fully  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  the  first  “  talk,”  the  sending  forth  of  the  scouts,  their 
return,  and  the  second  consultation;  therefore,  he  quite  well  under¬ 
stood  the  motives  for  the  chief’s  present  visit. 

For  some  time,  as  is  always  customary  with  the  Indians  under  like 
circumstances,  neither  spoke. 

At  last,  turning  toward  his  prisoner,  the  chief,  in  an  almost  insin¬ 
uating  voice,  said: 

“  My  white  brother  has  not  been  idle  to-day?” 

“  Yer  may  swear  ter  that,  redskin;  yer  howlin’  imps  kept  us  pooty 
middlin’  busy  on  that  thar  rock  below,”  was  the  somewhat  evasive 
reply. 

“  But  since  then  my  brother  has  not  slept;  he  has  wandered  far 
in  the  woods;  he  has  not  folded  his  arms.” 

“  No,  no,  redskin,  that  thar  aiu’t  no  habit  o’  mine;  I’ve  been  er 
lookin’  about  me  some  considerable.” 

“  You  have  seen  those  whom  we  left  behind  us  down  the  river?” 

“  Ah!  now  yer  cornin’  tew  ther  pint,  ye  subtle  sarpent,”  muttered 
the  Catamount,  to  himself.  Then  aloud: 

“  Waal,  chief,  I  won’t  say  as  how  it’s  wholly  onlikely.” 

“  Can  my  cunning  paleface  brother  tell  me  what  has  became  of 
them?  We  have  sought  far,  and  we  do  not  find  their  trail;  we  have 
called  loud,  and  they  do  not  answer.” 

“  Mayhaps  yer  didn’t  look  cluss  enough,  chief,  an*  it’s  mor’n  likely 
yer  didn’t  call  loud  enough.” 

The  Catamount’s  eyes  twinkled  with  satisfaction  as  he  offered  these 
suggestions. 

“It  may  be  so,”  said  the  other,  slowly.  “Then  you  cannot  tell  me 
where  to  look  for  them?” 

As  Takatoka  asked  the  question,  his  eyes  became  riveted  on  the 
hideous  emblems  dangling  from  the  Catamount’s  belt. 

“  No,  chief,  I’ve  no  call  to  tell  yer  0011)10’.*’ 

“My  paleface  brother  is  a  great  warrior;  he  has  taken  many  scalps. 
Some  of  those  now  at  his  belt  are  freBh  from  the  heads  of  his  victims, 
and  those  victims  were  from  among  my  people.” 

“Waal,  chief,  yer  ain’t  far  out  thar,  I  reckon;  but  yer  hain’t  for¬ 
gotten,  I  s’pose,  that  a  parcel  o’  yer  bloodthirsty  cut-throats  kim  over 
tew  ther  island  to-day,  an’  didn’t  go  away  agin.” 

“No,  I  have  not  forgotten,”  retorted  the  chief,  and  there  was  a  dan¬ 
gerous  gleam  in  his  eyes. 

For  sometime  the  Catamount  had  been  stealthily  looking  about  Hm, 
and  now,  for  the  first  time,  bethought  he  saw  a  slight — a  very  slight- 
chance  to  escape. 

A  clear  path  to  the  canoe  was  suddenly  opened.  The  birch-bark,  as 
we  have  already  said,  was  floating  on  the  waters  of  the  creek,  the 
Indians,  who  were  still  working  on  the  rafts,  being  at  some  little 
distance  above. 

The  Catamount’s  plans  were  formed  in  an  instant,  and  almost  as 
quickly  put  in  train  of  execution.  , 

Quick  as  thought  be  struck  the  chief  from  the  log,  and  then,  with  a 
tremendous  bound,  started  for  the  canoe. 

A  frightful  yell  of  rage  and  surprise  burst  in  the  air,  and  then  the 
whole  horde  of  red  demons  was  after  him. 

He  reached  the  bank. 

He  gave  the  canoe  a  powerful  impetus  toward  the  center  of  tfte 
stream,  and  then  sprang  into  it. 

A  terrible  disappointment  awaited  him. 

There  was  no  paddle— not  even  a  stick  aboard. 

But  the  canoe  had  already  reached  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and 
was  rapidly  drifting  toward  the  river. 

Suddenly,  more  than  a  dozen  shots  were  fired,  and  with  a  cry  of 
mortal  agony  the  Catamount  dropped  into  the  bottom  of  the  canoflf 
which  still  continued  to  float  down  with  Khe  current. 


CHAPTER  XIY. 


THE  CATAMOUNT’S  ESCAPE  — NEWS  FROM  WONSATASATE  AND  THE 

RENEGADE. 


The  Indians  sent  up  a  tremendous  yell  of  triumph  as  the  Cat* 
mount  fell  into  the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  and  more  than  half  a  sc 
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of  ili*  young  rneu  started  off  down  the  right  bank  of  the  creek,  in 
order  to  head  off  aud  intercept  tbe  drifting  craft  before  it  should  be 
carried  out  into  the  great  river. 

It  was  not  alone  that  they  were  anxious  to  make  sure  of  their  ene¬ 
my's  death,  but  they  wished  also  to  secure  his  ^calp,  as  well  as  to 
save  a  rifle  that  had  been  left  iu  the  bottom  of  the  canoe;  more  than 
all  this,  they  wished  to  prevent  the  less  of  the  canoe  itself,  which,  in 
view  of  their  contemplated  attack  on  Flying  Fool’s  position,  was  of 
the  greatest  consequence  to  them. 

As  they  hurried  along,  every  eye  was  kept  riveted  on  the  little  birch- 
bark  craft,  yet  not  a  siugle  movement  could  be  detected  on  the  part  of 
the  paleface  occupant. 

Faster  and  faster  it  drifted  on,  and,  at  length,  was  rounding  a  pro¬ 
jecting  point  beyond  which  was  the  opening  into  the  broad  river. 

But  this  point  the  dusky  savages  had  already  reached,  and,  as  the 
cance  drew  near  to  the  land,  several  of  them  dashed  into  the  water 
and  attempted  to  seize  it  by  the  prow. 

All  at  once  there  was  a  slight  movement  in  the  boat,  then  a  sudden 
flash,  followed  by  a  ringing  report,  and  the  foremost  of  the  savages, 
with  a  yell  of  mortal  agony,  fairly  leaped  out  of  the  water,  then,  fall 
ing  over  on  his  back,  was  instantly  whirled  away  toward  the  river  by 
the  resistless  current. 

The  others,  on  seeing  the  fate  of  their  companion,  involuntarily 
drew  back  for  a  moment,  when,  like  a  flash,  the  canoe  rounded  the 
point  and  was  carried  beyond  their  reach. 

With  howls  of  rage  and  disappointment  they  immediately  returned 
to  the  shore,  and  rushing  toward  a  point  projecting  into  the  river 
itself,  prepared  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  canoe  when  it  should  ap¬ 
proach  the  vicinity. 

Soon  it  drew  near.  In  a  moment  all  the  Indians  were  in  the  water 
and  making  toward  the  track  of  the  drifting  bark. 

Suddenly  the  Catamount-started  to  his  feet,  and  taking  aim  at  the 
nearest  of  his  enemies,  lodged  a  bullet  in  his  brain. 

His  victim  sank  in  the  water,  and  then  again  arising  to  the  surface, 
drifted  rapidly  away. 

The  others,  with  a  wild  yell  of  rage,  pressed  forward.  In  another 
moment  they  were  clinging  to  the  sides  of  the  canoe,  and  the  daring 
Catamount  was  almost  in  their  grasp. 

He  still  held  in  his  hands  the  smoking  rifle,  which,  to  his  great  joy 
and  surprise,  he-had  found  under  a  deer-skin  in  the  bottom  of  the 
canoe. 

Quickly  clubbing  his  weapon,  he  struck  one  of  the  Indians  over  the 
head  with  it,  crushing  in  his,skull  as  though  it  had  been  no  more  than 
an  egg  shell. 

Again  be  raised  it  high  in  the  air,  but  before  he  could  strike  another 
blow,  his  arms  were  tightly  pinioned  from  behind. 

He  straggled  desperately  to  free  himself,  and  all  at  once  losing  his 
balance,  fell  into  the  river,  carrying  his  foe  with  him. 

And  now  a  terrible  contest  ensued,  the  Indian  striving  to  drown  the 
paleface,  and  the  Catamount  to  free  himself  from  his  terrible  grasp. 

The  others  watched  the  fearful  struggle  with  intense  excitement. 
They  had  secured  the  canoe  and  several  of  them  had  entered  it,  but 
having  no  paddles  they  could  not  control  its  motions. 

At  length  the  two  combatants  disappeared  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

The  Indians  watched  with  breathless  interest  for  the  reappearance 
of  their  friend,  never  for  a  moment  doubting  he  would  prove  the  vic¬ 
tor  in  the  deadly  struggle. 

At  last  he  slowly  arose  to  the  surface.  But  he  sent  up  no  glad  shout 
of  victory;  on  the  contrary,  his  voice  was  hushed,  and  he  lay  perfectly 
motionless  on  the  water,  save  only  as  his  limbs  were  disturbed  by  the 
rapidly  moving  current. 

Somewhat  awed,  those  oi  the  savages  who  had  not  entered  the 
eanoe  swam  toward  the  Catamount’s  late  adversary. 

No  sooner  had  they  drawn  near  than  they  discovered  a  terrible  gash 
i .  his  naked  left  breast,  from  which  the  life  blood  was  freely  flowing, 
and  they  quickly  saw  that  not  only  bis  scalping-knife  but  his  scalp 
itself  was  gone. 

T  .en  such  a  death-cry  went  up  as  quickly  brought  to  the  spot  many 
of  the  Indians  from  tbe  camp,  incloding  Takatoka  himself. 

On  learning  how  completely  the  Catamount  had  outwitted  them,  his 
rage  knew  no  bounds. 

M  fjfnatr  he  exclaimed,  gnashing  his  teeth  angrily,  “  he  has  sent 
four  of  my  young  men  to  the  happy  hunting-ground,  and  is  not  him¬ 


self  ou  the  road  to  be  their  servant  aud  the  bearer  of  their  burdens.. 
How  is  this?  Are  ye  no  longer  warriors?  Have  ye  all  turned  women? 
But  I  will  yet  have  a  terrible  revenge.  He  shall  not  escape  me.  While- 
he  yet  lives  his  scalp  shall  be  stripped  from  his  head,  piece  by  piece, 
and  then  he  shall  be  burned  at  the  stake.  I  have  spoken.” 

The  young  men  were  abashed,  and  having  drawn  the  canoe  ashore, 
fell  back  without  uttering  a  single  word. 

Takatoka  was  now  left  standing  alone  for  some  moments.  At  length 
one  of  the  other  chief  men  of  the  tribe  approached  him,  and  said: 

“  It  is  plain,  the  paleface  Catamount  is  as  a  fish,  he  can  swim  at  the 
bottom  of  the  river.  He  will  reach  his  friends  on  the  rocky  island  and 
make  known  to  them  all  our  plans.  Then,  even  if  they  do  not  take  to 
flight  at  once,  they  will  be  prepared  to  resist  our  attack  to-night.” 

“  Cheecaqua  speaks  the  words  of  wisdom,”  said  the  chief.  “  Let 
six  of  my  young  men  set  out  at  once  and  watch  the  pass  from  the 
island.  We  will  make  the  attack  as  soon  as  we  are  ready.  If  we  do 
not  succeed,  to-morrow  we  shall  be  prepared  to  take  some  other 
course,  for  we  shall  have  Wonsatasate  and  a  part  of  Oganasdoda’g 
tribe  with  us.” 

“  How  do  you  know  that?”  demanded  Cheecaqua,  in  great  sur¬ 
prise. 

“  A  runner  has  Just  come  in  with  the  news,”  responded  the  chief. 
“  He  says  the  chief,  Wonsatasate,  with  his  friend,  the  white  Indian, 
whom  they  call  Red  Wolf,  are  on  the  trail  of  Eagle  Eye  and  the  boy 
called  Little  Deadshot,  and  that  they  have  sworn  to  wear  their  scalps 
at  their  belts.” 

“  Ugh!  it  is  well;  let  us  go  on  with  our  preparations.” 

The  six  young  men  were  sent  off  in  hot  haste  to  guard  the  pass 
from  the  island,  and  the  preparations  for  the  night  attack  were  con¬ 
tinued  with  undiminished  ardor. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

LITTLE  DEADSHOT  UNDERTAKES  A  DANGEROUS  TASK. 

The  Catamount,  after  wresting  the  knife  from  the  hand  of  his  adver¬ 
sary,  and  plunging  it  into  bis  heart,  lost  no  time  in  securing  his  scalp; 
then,  allowing  the  lifeless  body  to  arise  to  the  surface,  he  came  up  on 
the  further  side  of  it,  barely  permitting  his  mouth  and  nostrils  to  ap¬ 
pear  above  the  water,  and  having  taken  iu  a  full  breath,  again  plunged 
far  beneath  the  surface,  and  swam  rapidly  down  stream. 

When  he  was  quite  sure  that  he  was  beyond  the  reach  of  his  ene¬ 
mies,  he  again  arose  for  fresh  air,  and  to  make  certain  of  his  surround¬ 
ings. 

Soon  after  the  rocky  island  appeared  before  him,  and  a  little  later 
he  lauded  ou  its  shores. 

Flying  Foot  hastened  to  meet  him. 

“  You  have  been  gone  much  longer  than  I  expected,”  he  said. 
“Have  you  had  a  brush  with  the  miscreants?” 

The  Catamount  pointed  grimly  to  the  seven  new  scalps  dangling 
from  his  belt. 

“  I  should  jist  say  I  had  met  ’em,  an’  that  ter  some  purpose,”  he 
replied. 

“  Ah — ah!  that  is  well!”  exclaimed  the  Indian  Slayer,  approv¬ 
ingly.  “Come  to  the  top  of  the  rock,  and  let  us  hear  all  you  have  to 
tell.” 

The  Catamount  followed  his  somber  friend  to  the  flat  summit  of  the 
rocky  island. 

Soon  they  were  joined  by  Eagle  Eye  and  Seth  Sayle,  and  a  little 
later  Myra  Merton  and  Little  Deadshot  made  their  appearance. 

In  his  own  quaint  language  the  Catamount  related  all  that  he  had 
seen  and  heard,  as  well  as  all  that  had  happened  to  himseir,  from 
the  time  he  had  left  the  island  until  he  had  landed  ou  its  shores 
again. 

A  long  silence  followed  his  last  words.  All  saw  the  gravity  of  their 
position,  and  while  there  was  not  a  coward  or  a  faint-hearted  man  in 
the  little  group,  none  cared  to  underrate  the  dangers  that  surrounded 
them. 

Suddenly  Little  Deadshot  started  up. 

“  Catamount!”  he  exclaimed,  eagerly,  “  didn’t  you  say  you’d  kill 
all  the  spies  they  left  to  watch  our  movements  over  yonder?” 
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“  Yes,”  was  the  replj,  “an’  ef  I’m  not  greatly  mistaken  they’re 
stowed  away  in  the  trunk  o’  a  hollow  tree,  as  snug  as  bugs  in  a  rug  at 
Uiis  ’ere  blessed  time.” 

“  Then  why  can’t  we  quit  this  spot  at  once,  and  so  give  the  pesky 
rascals  the  slip  before  they  get  ready  to  attack  us.” 

“There’s  some  reason  in  that,”  said  Flying  Foot,  in  a  musing  tone. 
“It  may  be  they  haven’t  sent  up  a  new  batch  of  spies  yet.” 

“  I’m  more  o’  ther  opinion  they  have,”  said  Eagle  Eye,  emphatically. 
“  YTer  kin  jist  be  pooty  sure  that  when  they  found  out  ther  Catamount 
had  gin  ’em  ther  slip,  they  didn’t  forget  us.” 

“  I  reckon  as  how  Sol’s  right,”  said  Seth  Sayle,  approvingly. 

“The  chances  are  that  way,  I’ll  admit,”  said  Flying  Foot;  “still, 
there’s  a  possibility  that  the  path  is  clear,  and  yet  we  mustn’t  venture 
to  cross  over  to  the  main  land  with  this  delicate  little  lady  without 
being  certain  that  we  shall  not  meet  an  enemy.” 

“  And  there’s  no  time’to  waste  in  the  matter,  I  take  it,”  said  Little 
Deadshot. 

“  You’re  quite  right,  boy,  there’s  no  time  to  waste.” 

“  Then,  as  the  thing  is  my  suggestion,  and  as  I  think  I  can  see  how 
I  can  manage  to  find  out  what  we  want  to  know,  I  wish  you  would  let 
me  venture  to  try  it.” 

“  No— no!”  exclaimed  Eagle  Eye.  “  Yer  by  far  too  young,  boy,  ter 
Tenture  on  sich  an  undertaking  an’  then,  what  could  yer  do  without 
yer  rifle?  Jist  tell  me  that.” 

“  Ah,  but  you  see  I  propose  to  take  my  rifle  with  me.” 

“  But  I  say  yer  mustn’t  think  o’  sich  a  thing  as  goin’!”  cried  the 
backwoodsman,  hotly. 

“  Wait  before  you  judge,  Sol.  Let  us  hear  the  boy’s  plan,”  said 
ElyiDg  Foot,  calmly. 

“It’s  just  this — come  here.” 

And  the  boy,  leading  the  way  to  the  edge  of  the  rock,  pointed 
downward  toward  the  water’s  edge. 

“  Do  you  see  that  thick-branched  cedar?”  he  asked;  “  the  one 
stranded  on  the  rocks  below?” 

“  Yes,  certainly,”  was  the  reply. 

“  Well,  one  of  you  can  help  me  get  it  afloat,  and  I  can  secure  my 
rifle,  pouch  and  horn  where  they  will  be  out  of  sight  and  keep  dry; 
then  I’ll  get  into  the  water  on  the  further  side,  and  drift  down  with 
the  current,  and  only  land  when  I  am  qaite  sure  it  will  be  perfectly 
safe  to  do  so.” 

“  But  in  case  you  find  an  enemy  how  will  you  get  back  with  your 
rifle  and  equipments?”  asked.Flying  Foot,  curiously. 

“  Ah,  if  I  find  an  eDemy  I  do  not  propose  to  leave  him  alive.” 

“  But  they  may  be  in  force— what  then?” 

*'  In  that  case  I  shall  know  how  to  manage  when  the  time  comes, 
you  ma^  be  sure,”  responded  the  boy,  confidently. 

“  I  think  the  plan  is  feasible,”  said  Flying  Foot,  after  a  moment’s 
consideration.  “  I’m  inclined  to  let  the  boy  go.  He  seems  to  know 
what  he’s  about,  and  it’s  well  to  cultivate  self-reliance  in  one  like  him. 
He’ll  make  a  great  hunter  and  scout  one  of  these  days,  my  word 
for  it.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Seth  Sayle,  “  let  the  yonker  go.” 

“  Waal — waal,”  muttered  Sol,  “  ef  yer  all  be  agin’  me,  I’ll  not  say 
nay,  but  it  jist  gives  my  heart  a  wrench,  1  kin  tell  yer,  fer  I  love  him 
like  he  was  my  own  flesh  and  blood.” 

On  hearing  Sol  grant  his  permission,  Little  Deadshot  started  up 
joyously.  At  that  moment  Myra  put  out  her  hand. 

“Hal,”  she  said,  “  I  feel  real  sorry  to  have  you  go  into  this  great  dan¬ 
ger-must  you?”  and  as  she  looked  up  at  him  great  tears  started  from 
her  beautiful  eyes. 

“  I  don’t  believe  there  is  any  real  danger,  Myra,”  said  the  boy; 
“and  even  if  there  was,  I  would  go  into  it  gladly,  yes,  and  do  much 
more  than  that  for  your  sake.  But  please  don’t  be  alarmed,  I  shall 
come  back  ail  right,”  and  he  was  about  to  hurry  away. 

“  Careful,”  said  Flying  Foot,  warningly.  “If  there  is  any  one  on 
the  opposite  shore,  you  may  be  sure  they  are  watching  our  every 
movement  with  jealous  eyes.  We  must  make  them  think  we  have 
simply  gone  into  the  cavern  to  get  a  little  rest.” 

This  hint  was  acted  upon,  and  a  sentinel  having  been  posted,  all  the 
otherB  disappeared  from  the  summit  of  the  rock. 

Then,  cautiously,  Little  Deadshot,  accompanied  by  Flying  Foot  and 
Eagle  Eye,  made  his  way  down  the  steep  side  of  the  rock  to  the 
water’s  edge  below. 

The  cedar  which  the  boy  had  pointed  out,  was  a  young  tree  that  had 


been  uprooted  by  the  action  of  the  water,  aud  borne  dowu  by  ijj 
current  to  the  spot  where  it  was  now  lodged. 

It  was  thickly  covered  with  branches,  and  after  shoving  it  oat  jni0 
the  river,  they  found  no  difficulty  in  secreting  the  boy’s  dread  weapon 
and  ammunition.  .Then,  plunging  into  the  water  and  making  his  w 
to  the  side  which  would  be  furthest  from  the  shore  where,  if  anywhey/ 
the  spies  were  likely  to  be  concealed,  Little  Deadshot  just  permitted 
his  head  and  one  hand  to  appear  above  the  surface. 

His  head  was  completely  hidden  by  the  branches  of  the  tree,  one  of 
which  he  held  on  to  in  order  to  support  himself  and  to  guide  his  im 
promptu  craft. 

Quickly  the  cedar  was  carried  away  from  the  rock  and  into  phj,, 
view  from  the  shore. 

This  was  the  moment  all  dreaded,  and  without  for  an  instant  per. 
mitting  themselves  to  be  seen,  the  trappers  carefully  watched  the 
woods  which  they  feared  might  shelter  an  enemy. 

Away  drifted  the  cedar.  Further  and  still  further  down  the 
it  was  borne,  and  yet  there  was  no  demonstration  from  the  shore. 

Were  there  no  spies  in  the  woods?  And  if  there  were,  had  they  not 
noticed  the  floating  tree?  And  if  they  had  seen  it,  did  they  suspect 
nothing? 


CHAPTER  XYI. 


CAPTURED — THE  ESCAPE— IN  A  TIGHT  FIX. 


Down  beyond  the  bend  in  the  river  floated  the  cedar,  and  then,  by  a 
stupendous  effort,  Little  Deadshot  managed  to  impel  it  toward  the 
shore. 

At  length  it  lodged  on  the  bank,  and  quickly  securing  his  rifle  and 
equipments,  the  brave  boy  started  to  land. 

He  was  just  struggling  up  the  bank,  when  he  suddenly  felt  himsell 
seized  by  a  powerful  hand,  and  lifted,  with  a  jerk,  to  a  higher  level 

Then  the  hand  released  its  grasp,  and  he  found  himself  confronted 
by  a  savage  looking  warrior. 

“  Ugh!  Little  Surekill  very  much  welcome,”  exclaimed  the  Indian, 
with  a  broad  grin. 

For  a  moment  the  boy  was  loo  thoroughly  dumfounded  to  speak  or 
even  to  think;  but  this  did  not  last  long.  Before  the  savage  had  done 
grinning  his  wits  were  at  work  again. 

He  quickly  comprehended  that  this  Indian  was  one  of  a  numbei 
and  that  he  had  been  sent  down  the  river  by  his  companions  to  wait 
the  cedar.  Therefore,  if  he  could  manage  to  free  himself  from  him i r 
might  easily  escape  before  the  others  could  come  up,  or  teller  still 
lie  could  kill  him  without  noise,  he  might  yet  find  out  all  he  had  con 
to  learn,  and  get  back  to  the  island  in  safety. 

His  knife  as  well  as  his  tomahawk  were  bandy  in  his  belt.  Co“ls 
he  not  use  one  or  the  other  of  them? 

One  thing  he  discovered  at  a  glance,  the  savage  was  inclined 
treat  him  as  a  boy,  and  was  more  than  likely  to  presume  too 
on  his  own  superior  strength  and  stature. 

“  Come!”  exclaimed  the  Indian  at  length,  “  you  go  with  me!” 

Little  Deadshot  thought  it  best  to  seem  to  submit  with  a  P1' 
grace,  and  so  at  once  prepared  to  follow  his  captor. 

“  Ugh!  not  that  way,”  said  the  cunning  savage,  hastily, 
before— I  follow.” 

The  boy  started  ahead  with  a  slight  feeling  of  disappointment  • 


ging  at  his  heart. 


Now  every  faculty  was  set  at  work  to  find  a  way  out  of  his  nUUt 
pleasant  dilemma. 

Presently  the  Indian  himself  came  to  his  assistance. 

“Stop!”  lie  suddenly  exclaimed. 

The  boy  came  to  a  halt,  and  turned  toward  him. 

“  You  heap  shoot  with  that  rifle.  Great  Spirit  charm  it. 
Injun;  no  good  for  paleface  boy.  Give  to  me.” 

And  again  the  cunning  expression  came  into  bis  face  as  he 
out  his  hand  for  the  behoved  weapon.  __ 

It  was  the  very  worst  thing  he  could  have  done,  for  like  l's 
the  boy  determined  in  bis  own  mind  the  course  he  would  pii1*8*.. 

t  ht*  1 

The  Indian  eagerly  seized  the  rifle,  and  then  pointing  to  ll® 
belt,  said: 


. 


yonfj 
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“  Tomahawk — knife.” 

LiU»e  Deadshot  took  a  single  step  toward  him,  and  drawing  his 
knife,  made  as  if  he  would  hand  it  to  him. 

At  this  moment  both  of  the  Indiau’s  hands  were  fully  occupied,  he 
haring  his  own  weapou  in  one,  and  his  prisoner’s  iu  the  other. 

The  savage,  in  a  clumsy  way,  reached  to  take  the  knife. 

Like  a  flash,  Little  Deadshot  raised  the  weapou,  aud  the  next  in¬ 
stant  buried  it  to  the  very  hilt  in  his  captor’s  heart. 

The  warrior  fell  to  the  ground  and  expired  without  a  groan. 

As  the  boy  gazed  down  upon  the  lifeless  body  he  shuddered. 

“  That  seemed  more  like  real  murder  than  anything  I  ever  did  be¬ 
fore  in  all  my  life,”  he  murmured.  I  hope  I  shan’t  have  much 
of  such  work  to  do.  But  it  was  necessary;  yes,  it  was  necessary.” 

He  now  quickly  recovered  his  rifle,  and  on  second  thought,  pos¬ 
sessed  himself  of  the  dead  warrior’s  kuife  and  tomahawk. 

He  then  took  his  rifle  and  equipments,  and  carefully  hid  them  iu  a 
hollow  tree. 

Once  more  he  returned  to  the  body,  and  for  some  moments  stood 
gazing  thoughtfully  down  into  the  face  of  the  dead,  his  hand  playing 
nervously  with  his  scalping-knife  the  while. 

“  No — no,”  he  muttered  at  last.  “  ’Tain't  a  white  man’s  gift,  no 
how,  nor  a  white  boy’s  either,  for  that  matter,  whatever  Flying  Foot 
says.  Yes,  he  must  be  wrong  about  it,  because  I  feel  something  with¬ 
in  me,  that  tells  me  so.” 

“No — no,”  he  continued,  addressing  the  corpse;  “Iliad  to  kill 
you,  not  only  for  my  own  sake,  but  for  the  eake  of  those  on  the  rock; 
but  I  will  not  scalp  you — and  nobody  else  shall.” 

Then  stooping  down,  he  grasped  the  body  by  the  shoulders,  and 
quickly  dragging  it  to  the  river  bank,  thrust  it  out  into  the  stream. 
The  strong  current  caught  it  and  quickly  bore  it  from  his  sight. 

All  this  had  consumed  some  time,  and  now  Little  Deadshot  began 
seriously  to  consider  what  it  was  best  for  him  to  do.  Should  he  carry 
out  his  original  intention  of  making  his  way  to  the  point  opposite  the 
island,  or  should  he  return  to  his  friends  at  once,  supposing  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  do  so? 

Like  more  than  one  question  that  had  been  settled  for  him  that  day, 
the  auswer  was  at  hand. 

The  sharp  snapping  of  a  twig  attracted  his  attention. 

Fortunately  a  thick  growth  of  elders  screened  him  from  view, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  could  see  all  that  might  be  passing  near 
him. 

Presently  two  Indians  approached.  They  were  following  the  trail  of 
their  companion. 

Little  Deadshot  watched  them  until  they  had  reached  the  point 
where  the  cedar  had  come  ashore,  and  he  had  lauded  with  the  help  of 
his  captor. 

Then  fully  comprehending  that  he  must  change  his  position  without 
delay,  he  ran  lightly  down  the  bank  and  entered  the  water. 

This  was  to  lead  the  Indians  to  suppose  that  he  had  either  crossed  the 
river  or  returned  to  the  island  by  swimming.  But,  in  truth,  he  waded 
up  the  stream,  keeping  well  in  shore  and  under  cover  of  the  foliage. 

Presently  he  landed  on  a  stone,  at  some  distance  above  the  point 
where  he  had  entered  the  water,  and  reaching  upward,  grasped  a  vine 
hanging  from  the  limb  of  a  tree,  and  swingrng  himself  forward, 
caught  hold  of  the  branch  of  another  tree  at  some  distance  beyond. 

From  this  he  swung  himself  into  a  third,  and  so  on,  until  he  was 
fully  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  the  river,  and  his  feet  had  not 
touched  the  ground  once. 

The  trunk  of  the  tree  on  which  he  now  found  himself  was  hollow, 
with  the  opening  more  than  twenty  feet  above  the  ground.  Quickly 
he  let  himself  down  into  it,  making  a  rest  for  one  foot  by  forcing  the 
captured  tomahawk  into  the  soft  wood  a  little  below  the  opening,  • 
which  was  partially  concealed  by  foliage,  and  from  which  he  peered 
forth  in  order  to  keep  informed  of  whatever  might  be  passing  around 
him. 

All  bis  movements  heretofore  had  been  most  cautious.  He  was 
quite  satisfied  that  he  had  not  once  been  seen;  now  the  question  was, 
would  his  cunning  enemies  discover  his  hiding-place? 

That  important  point  he  well  knew  would  not  remain  long  in 
doubt. 

From  where  he  was  lodged  he  could  not  see  the  Indians  who  were 
following  up  the  trail  of  their  lost  companion;  but  he  knew  that,  step  I 
by  step,  they  were  siowly  unraveling  ail  his  movements  up  to  the  time  j 


|  he  entered  the  water.  Would  they  lose  the  trail  there?  On  the  an¬ 
swer  to  that  question  perhaps  depended  his  very  life. 

Suddenly  a  low  but  bitter  cry  arose  on  the  air. 

“  Ahl  they  kuow  their  companion  is  dead!”  muttered  Little  Dead- 
shot.  “  They  have  found  his  rifle  and  equipments.  I  ought  to  have 
been  still  more  careful  in  hiding  them.  Now  what  next,  I  wonder?” 

It  was  growing  quite  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  boy  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  hope  that  darkness  would  soon*come  to  cover  his  flight,  when 
a  slight  sound,  as  of  footsteps  passing  near  him,  attracted  his  atten¬ 
tion. 

He  looked  down  and  saw  two  more  Indians  at  no  great  distance. 

“  Ah!”  he  thought,  “they  have  come  in  answer  to  the  death  cry. 
Now  the  search  for  me  will  begin  in  earnest.” 

Suddenly  the  first  two  Indians  came  into  view.  They  were  follow¬ 
ing  the  trail  to  the  shore.  ~ 

They  stopped  at  the  point  where  he  had  entered  the  water. 

Here  the  others  joined  them. 

A  short  conference  ensued. 

It  ended  by  their  dividing,  two  going  up  the  river  and  two  down. 

Little  Deadshot’s  interest  In  the  movements  of  the  first  party  now 
became  intense. 

At  last  they  came  to  the  stone  on  which  he  had  landed. 

It  was  still  wet,  while  all  around  was  perfectly  dry. 

This  fact  one  instantly  pointed  out  to  the  other 

They  began  eagerly  to  look  about  for  further  signs. 

Suddenly  one  of  them  took  hold  of  the  vine  and  quickly  demonstrat¬ 
ed  that  it  had  been  pulled  downward,  and  even  showed  where  a  leaf 
had  been  pulled  ofl. 

The  scent  was  now  warm,  if  not  red  hot. 

A  low  cry  speedily  brought  the  others  to  the  spot,  and  soon  all 
were  eagerly  engaged  in  the  search. 

Nearer  and  nearer  they  drew  to  the  hollow  tree.  At  last  they  were 
almost  beneath  it. 

Little  Deadshot  now  gave  up  all  for  lost;  but,  notwithstanding,  he 
firmly  resolved  to  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  possible. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  INDIANS  RE-ENFORCED — PREPARING  FOR  THE  ATTACK  BV  LAND  AND 

WATER. 

The  relentless  savages  were  almost  beneath  the  very  tree  in  the  hol¬ 
low  of  which  Little  Deadshot  lay  concealed. 

It  was  true,  however,  that  they  could  now  discover  no  sign  of  his 
movements,  and  were  only  searching  for  some  spot  in  which  he  might 
possibly  have  hid  himself;  but  in  the  search  they  allowed  nothing  to 
escape  their  sharp  and  penetrating  eyes. 

At  last  one  oftheir  number  looked  upward,  and  fastened  his  gaze 
on  the  branches  which  partially  covered  the  opening  of  the  boy’s  hid¬ 
ing-place. 

Little  Deadshot  thought  surely  his  retreat  must  be  discovered  now. 

Just  at  that  instant,  when  ail  seemed  lost,  the  shrill  call  of  the  cat¬ 
bird  broke  on  the  air. 

In  a  moment  the  four  Indians  gathered  together,  and  a  whispered 
conference  ensued. 

Before  it  was  over  the  same  notes  again  awoke  the  echoes  of  the 
forest. 

Without  the  loss  of  an  instant’s  time  three  of  the  number  started  off 
in  the  direction  from  whence  the  sound  had  come,  leaving  one  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  search  and  capture  the  paleface  if  possible. 

It  was  now  growing  rapidly  dark,  ami  Little  Deadshot  hoped  much 
from  the  friendly  shelter  ofj  the  night;  meantime,  he  kept  a  jealous 
watch  on  the  sentinel-like  figure  moving  about  near  the  foot  of  the  tree 
below. 

At  the  camp  on  the  creek  above,  all  of  the  rafts  had  been  completed, 
and  another  council  having  been  assembled,  it  was  decided  that,  as 
the  party  on  the  little  island  undoubtedly  knew  of  their  intention, 
little  could  be  gained  by  too  long  delaying  their  attack. 

They,  therefore,  determined  to  drop  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  creek, 
and  the  moment  it  was  dark  enough  to  conceal  their  movements,  land 
on  the  island. 
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Just  as  they  were  about  to  embark  they  were  joined  by  Wonsatasate, 
the  chief,  Lank  Larkiu,  the  renegade—  or  Red  Wolf,  as  he  was  usually 
called  by  the  Iudians— and  more  than  a  dozen  warriors. 

The  renegade’s  joy  fairly  knew  no  bounds  when  he  learned  of  the 
close  quarters  into  which  his  ancient  enemy  had  been  driven,  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  chiefs  and  warriors,  he  swore  a  terrible  oath  that 
he  would  never  more  taste  food  until  the  scalp  of  Eagle  Eye  was  dang¬ 
ling  at  his  belt. 

A  couple  of  scouts  were  now  sent  down  the  river  to  ascertain  if 
there  had  been  any  movement  on  the  part  of  the  enemy. 

They  found  only  one  of  the  six  sentinels  or  spies  at  his  post,  and  it 
was  at  their  suggestion  that  this  one  gave  the  signal  agreed  upon  for 
the  return  of  the  others. 

A3  the  reader  already  knows,  three  of  the  four  still  living  responded 
to  the  call. 

By  the  time  these  three  had  made  their  report  to  the  runners,  it  was 
quite  dark,  and  therefore  they  concluded  it  was  not  best  to  return  to 
their  solitary  companion,  waiting  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hollow  tree. 

The  two  ecouts  or  runners,  as  of  course  in  duty  bound,  hurried  back 
with  all  speed  to  the  camp  on  the  creek. 

The  chiefs  and  head  men  gathered  eagerly  about  them,  and  heard  in 
grave  silence  all  they  had  to  say. 

It  was  quickly  determined  that  the  attack  should  be  no  longer  de¬ 
layed,  and  further,  that  Takatoka,  with  his  warriors,  should  follow  out 
their  original  plan  of  landing  on  the  island  by  means  of  the  canoe  and 
rafts,  while  Wonsatasate,  in  company  with  Red  Wolf  and  their  twelve 
savages,  should  follow  down  the  stream,  and  cross  over  by  means  of 
the  narrow  neck  of  sand. 

The  land  party  was  to  be'governed  by  the  movements  of  those  afloat, 
and  not  attempt  to  cross  over  until  the  others  had  landed. 

At  last  all  the  preparations  were  completed,  and  Takatoka,  with 
Cheecaqua  and  several  of  the  most  distinguished  warriors,  led  the  way 
in  the  canoe,  while  the  others  of  his  immediate  band  followed  on  the 
lightly  constructed  rafts,  the  land  party  marching  in  Indian  file  just 
within  the  shelter  of  the  forest,  and  keeping,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
abreast  of  those  on  the  river. 

All  went  well  until  they  had  arrived  within  a  hundred  yards  or  so 
of  the  rocky  island,  when  all  at  once  the  sky  became  clouded  and  the 
darkness  suddeuly  seemed  intense. 

The  war  party  could  now  hardly  see  their  hands  before  their  faces. 
This  was  particularly  unfortunate  for  them  at  the  moment,  for  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  island  the  river  was  tilled  with  jagged  rocks,  some 
protruding  themselves  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  while  others 
lurked  treacherously  just  below.  And  the  very  presence  of  these 
rocks,  together  with  the  island  itself,  and  the  sand-bar  which  con¬ 
nected  it  with  the  main  land,  caused  a  rapid  current  that  one  needed 
great  skill  and  all  his  faculties  to  avoid. 

The  Indians  well  knew  the  dangers  they  were  now  incurring,  and 
exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  shun  them. 

Those  in  the  canoe  might  have  succeeded  had  the  clouds  continued 
to  obscure  the  heavens  and  conceal  their  movements  from  the  watch¬ 
ful  eyes  of  those  on  the  rock,  but  all  at  once  the  clouds  dispersed,  and 
the  pale  moon  darted  her  silvery  rays  upon  the  scene. 

In  an  instant  the  attacking  party  on  the  river  was  plainly  revealed 
to  the  wary  scouts.  The  canoe  was  still  in  advance,  and  directly 
ahead  of  it  was  a  rocky  needle  protruding  itself  above  the  surface  of 
the  river,  and  around  which  the  water  was  foaming  and  boiling  as  it 
hurled  itself  against  it,  and  then  whirled  away,  only  to  be  caught  and 
impeded  again  by  yet  another  rock  at  a  short  distance  beyond. 

No  sooner  had  all  this  been  unveiled  to  the  gallant  little  band  on  the 
island  than  a  brace  of  rifles  rang  out,  and  with  yells  of  mortal  agony, 
two  of  the  savages  in  the  canoe  fell— one  into  the  river  and  the  other 
into  the  bottom  of  the  boat 

Both  of  these  had  been  selected  from  their  companions  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  reason.  They  were  using  paddles,  and  were  endeavoring  to 
guide  the  frail  craft  out  of  danger. 

^  Now  the  paddles  were  lost,  and  in  an  instant  the  canoe  was  swept 
upon  the  needle-like  rock,  and  overturning,  lodged  there,  while  all  its 
occupants  were  thrown  into  the  river. 

The  triumphant  shout  of  Flying  Foot  and  the  Catamount,  who  had 
fired  the  shots,  were  heard  far  above  the  death  cries  of  the  savages, 
and  then,  suddenly,  as  the  sounds  died  away,  the  thick  curtain  of 
clouds  closed  in,  and  darkness  like  a  pall  shut  the  scene  from  their 
view. 


“  Now,  then,  what’s  the  best  thing  ter  do?”  asked  Seth  Sayle,  after 
a  moment  of  profound  silence.  “It’s  sartin  sure  that  some  o' ther 
pesky  ciitters’ll  ’scape  from  ther  water  an’ll  land  outer  this  ’ere  rock,  ; 
an’  then  we’ll  have  ter  fight  for’t.” 

“Yes,  confound ’em!”  muttered  Eagle  Eye,  “  yer  can’t  drown  ther 
varmints,  nohow,  an’  more’n  that,  Flyin’  Foot,  I  reckon  as  how  I  seed 
a  few  ef  not  more  o’  ther  critters  iuter  ther  woods  thar.” 

“  I  was  just  thinking  that  something  of  the  kind  was  likely  to  be  the 
case,”  said  Flying  Foot,  in  a  musing  tone.  “They  wouldn’t  send  all 
their  force  by  water.  No;  they  mean  to  attack  us  both  in  front  and 
rear.  If  we  only  had  that  canoe,  now.” 

“  What  then?”  asked  the  Catamount,  quickly. 

“  Why,  we  might  give  the  bloody  wretches  the  slip — don’t  you  see? 
We  could  haul  it  around  to  the  lower  side  of  the  island,  put  the  girl 
into  it,  and  then  get  in  ourselves— it  would  hold  us  all,  with  room  to 
spare — and  we  could  go  down  the  river  under  cover  of  the  darkness, 
and  be  in  a  place  of  safety  almost  before  they’d  have  time  tojniss  us; 
that’s  the  idea.”  N 

“  Ah,  but  the  boy— Little  Deadshot?”  said  Sol  Somers,  anxiously. 

“  1  don’t  think  he  has  or  will  come  to  barm,”  said  Flying  Foot,  com 
tidently.  “  We  could  draw  in  toward  the  shore  and  call  him.  You  and 
he  have  some  signal  that  is  understood  between  you,  I  suppose?” 

“  Oh,  yes.” 

“  Then  I  think  we  could  manage  that.” 

“  I’ll  captur’  that  ’ere  canoe  fur  yer,  Injuu  Slayer,”  said  the  Cata¬ 
mount,  suddenly. 

“  Bless  you,  old  fellow!”  exclaimed  Flying  Foot,  “  and  I  believe  you 
can  do  it.  I’ll  cover  your  attempt,  at  any  rate,  and  woe  to  the  red¬ 
skin  that  undertakes  to  hinder  you. 

“  Come,  let  us  start  at  once — and,  Sol,  you  and  Seth  defend  the 
pass  from  the  main  land.  Quick,  now — there’s  not  a  moment  to  be 
lost.” 

An  instant  later  the  summit  of  the  rock  was  deserted. 

/  m 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

EAGLE  EYE  AND  SETH  HOLD  THE  PASS — THE  ATTEMPT  TO  SECURE  THE 

CANOE. 
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Eagle  Eye  and  Seth  Sayle  groped  their  way  to  a  rock,  from  behind 
which  they  could  command  the  narrow  sand-bar. 

They  had  hardly  reached  the  spot,  when,  through  the  darkness,  they 
could  just  faintly  distinguish  a  number  of  crouching  figures,  moving 
rapidly  toward  the  island. 

“  Let’s^let  ’em  have  it,  Seth,”  said  Sol,  at  the  same  time  raising 
his  weapon,  “  an’  then  load  agin  as  fast  as  we  kin.” 

“  All  right,  Sol.” 

“  Yer  ready?” 

“  Yes;  jist  say  ther  word,  an’  I’m  with  you.” 

“  Good  ’nought  Ready — fire!” 

The  two  reports  blended  in  one,  and  from  the  yells  of  pain  and  an* 
ger  that  went  up  from  among  the  dusky  savages,  they  were  certain 
their  bullets  had  done  some  execution. 

They  reloaded  their  pieces  with  the  utmost  dispatch,  fearing  the 
savages  might,  while  they  were  yet  empty,  rush  on  to  the  charge. 

And  indeed  this  would  have  been  the  case,  but  the  Indians  had  no 
idea  there  were  only  two  defending  the  isthmus;  they  supposed. there 
were  four,  at  least,  and  that  while  two  discharged  their  weapons,  the 
others  reserved  their  fire. 

In  this  they  were  confirmed  the  instant  they  attempted  to  move  for¬ 
ward,  for  again  the  rifles  rang  out,  and  again  two  of  tljeir  number 
fell. 

It  did  not  seem  possible  that  rifles  could  have  been  loaded  so 
quickly. 

At  last,  urged  on  by  the  chief  and  renegade,  they  once  more  darted  < 
forward. 

Again  two  of  their  number  fell. 

Now,  sullenly  but  determinedly,  they  retreated  toward  the  cover  of i 
the  forest. 

Meantime,  Flying  Foot  and  the  Catamount  descended  from  tb®  * 
summit  of  the  rock  toward  the  point  uearest  the  needle,  upou  wbicM 
the  overturned  canoe  had  lodged. 
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\N  lieu  they  had  reached  the  spot,  they  could  see  uothing  but  the 
•oiling,  foaming  water  about  their  feet. 

Catamount  hesitated  only  for  an  instant.  He  looked  at  the  seething 
foam,  and  then,  having  handed  his  rifle  to  his  somber  friend,  grasped 
him  by  the  hand,  and  said: 

“Good-by,  Injun  Slayer.  I  mennter  come  outer  this  all  right,  but 
tf  I  don’t,  jist  think  o’  me  sometimes  when  yer  scalpin’  of  a  redskin, 
an'  recollect  that  of  all  ther  men  onter  tlier  top  o'  this  yer  airth,  I 
loved  an’  respected  you  ther  most.” 

Flying  Foot  pressed  his  hand  warmly,  and  bade  him  a  fervent  good- 
by.  Then,  silently,  the  Catamouut  let  himself  down  into  the  water. 

It  required  a  tremendous  effort  to  stem  the  current,  but  the  Cata¬ 
mount  moved  steadily  through  the  water  in  the  direction  where  he 
supposed  the  canoe  to  be  lodged. 

At  length  a  dark  object  arose  before  him.  It  must  be  what  he 
sought. 

Involuntarily  he  looked  back.  He  at  once  saw  that  the  Indian 
Slayer  was  wholly  hidden  from  his  yew  by  the  darkness,  and  instantly 
understood  that  he  must  expect  no  aid  from  him,  in  case  he  met  with 
any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  savages. 

Again  he  started  forward;  at  that  moment  a  low,  dark  object  was 
whirled  rapidly  past  him.  He  caught  a  glimpse  of  it  as  it  swept  by, 
and  knew  that  it  was  oue  of  the  rafts,  but  wholly  uutenanted. 

What  had  become  of  those  who  had  navigated  it?  Were  they  drown¬ 
ed,  or  should  he  And  them  in  the  vicinity  of  the  spot  toward  which  he 
was  making  his  way’ 

Nearer  and  nearer  he  drew  toward  the  object  that  had  first  attracted 
hi3  attention.  At  last  he  was  close  upon  it. 

It  was  indeed  a  needle-like  rock,  but  there  was  no  birch-bark  canoe 
either  on  it  or  near  it. 

A  feeling  of  bitter  disappointment  took  possession  of  the  Cata¬ 
mount’s  soul. 

He  swam  around  and  around  the  rock,  hoping  against  hope,  and 
utterly  unable  to  tear  himself  from  the  spot. 

Suddenly  a  low  voice,  at  no  very  great  distance,  attracted  his  atten¬ 
tion. 

He  listened  with  all  his  ears. 

He  perfectly  understood  the  Cherokee  language,  and,  the  moment 
he  distinctly  caught  the  words,  fully  comprehended  their  meaning. 

“  Here— this  way— the  canoe  is  off  here— quick  I  I  must  have  help 
to  remove  it,”  were  the  first  words  he  heard. 

“  Yes,  we  will  come  at  once,”  responded  another  voice. 

“  Good!  but  bring  paddles  with  you!”  said  the  first  speaker. 

“  We  will  do  so,*’  was  the  reply,  and  the  Catamount  judged,  from 
i  the  sound,  that  the  second  speaker  was  as  far  away  from  the  first  as 
he  was  himself,  and  it  was  more  than  likely  that  he  would  have  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  shore  for  paddles.  What  then  was  to  hinder  him  from 
reaching  the  spot  before  him? 

He  would  attempt  it,  at  all  hazards. 

No  sooner  resolved  upon  than  he  started,  carefully  taking  the  direc¬ 
tion  from  whence  the  sound  had  come  to  him. 

Soon  another  dark  object  appeared  before  him,  and  he  was  quickly 
satisfied  that  this  was  the  rock  he  had  been  seeking. 

As  he  drew  still  nearer,  he  was  able  to  discern  the  canoe  itself,  and 
clinging  to  it  he  saw  the  dusky  form  of  a  savage. 

Presently,  from  out  of  the  darkness,  appeared  another  figure,  mak¬ 
ing  directly  toward  the  needle. 

The  Catamount  at  once  put  forth  his  best  efforts,  as  did  the  other 
also,  and  they  both  reached  the  side  of  the  canoe  at  the  same  time. 

They  could  each  dimly  see  the  other,  but  to  recognize  one  anoiher, 
at  the  distance  even  of  a  few  feet,  was  simply  impossible. 

“  Take  hold,”  said  the  Indian  in  possession  of  the  canoe,  “  take  a 
firm  bold  and  lift  up;  can  you  do  it?” 

The  other  did  not  answer,  and  so  the  Catamount,  supposing  himself 
addressed,  responded: 

“Yes,  easy  enough.”  — 

What  few  words  were  uttered  were,  of  course,  in  the  Cherokee 
tODgue. 

“Did  you  bring  the  paddles?”  was  the  next  question. 

“No,”  said  the  Catamount,  quickly;  “  they  will  come  soon.”  Then, 
a*  the  dissatisfied  Indian  gave  a  discontented  grunt: 

“  Now,  taen,  lift!”  and  all  three  pnt  forth  their  utmost  strength,  as 
the  rowing  waters  helped  to  bold  the  canoe  in  place  where  it  was 
we  ged. 


At  last  it  was  alloat,  and  as  no  one  had  yet  appeared  with  the 
paddles,  the  first  Indian  began  to  direct  its  movements  toward  tho 
shore. 

The  Catamount  now  began  to  consider  what  it  was  best  to  do.  The 
silent  party,  who  had  reached  the  canoe  at  the  same  moment  with 
himself,  was  near  him,  holding  onto  the  gunwale  about  midships, 
while  he  himself  was  at  the  stern. 

At  length  he  had  made  up  his  mind;  and  letting  go  with  his  right 
hand,  he  drew  his  terrible  knife,  and  then  making  his  way  close  up 
behind  him,  he  raised  it  to  strike  the  fatal  blow. 

At  that  very  instant  the  sound  of  several  voices,  a  little  to  the  right 
of  them,  caused  his  intended  victim  to  quickly  turn  his  head. 

No  sooner  had  he  done  so  than  the  Catamount  caught  a  fair  view  o^ 
his  face. 

Merciful  Heaven!  It  was  Little  Deadshot! 

The  Catamount,  iu  his  astonishment,  came  near  crying  out  and  drop¬ 
ping  his  knife. 

At  length  he  recovered  himself  a  little,  anc!  began  to  consider  the 
matter. 

How,  in  the  name  of  goodness,  had  he  come  there?  What  was  his 
object?  And  was  he  likely  to  accomplish  it? 

It  would  not  do  to  at-k  then.  He  must  wait  for  a  more  fitting  op¬ 
portunity,  and  meantime,  act  as  he  thought  best. 

Quickly  placing  his  mouth  to  the  boy’s  ear,  he  whispered: 

“It’s  me— Catamount;  slip  around  inter  my  place  an’  let  me  take 
care  o’  ther  varmint  ahead  afore  them  other  howlin’  fiends  descry 
us.” 

With  a  start  of  surprise  and  joy,  the  boy  quickly  and  noiselessly 
made  the  change.  Then  the  Catamount,  moving  rapidly  toward  the 
bows  of  the  boat,  came  close  upon  the  unconscious  savage. 

There  was  no  new  surprise  awaiting  him  this  time,  and  quickly 
raising  his  knife,  he  buried  it  in  the  back  of  bis  victim;  then,  before 
the  dying  Indian  could  cry  out,  he  grasped  him  by  the  scalp  lock,  and 
pulling  his  head  over  backwards,  severed  his  jugular  vein. 

Had  he  stopped  here  it  would  have  been  well,  but  having  spent 
almost  bis  whole  life  on  the  frontier  and  in  the  Indian  country, 
many  of  the  habits  of  the  Indian,  and  especially  that  of  scalping,  had  . 
become  second  nature  to  him;  so,  leaving  the  canoe  to  the  boy,  be 
delayed  long  enough  to  tear  the  scalp  from  his  victim’s  head. 

While  in  the  very  act  a  fearful  yell  of  rage  and  anger  arose,  and  on 
hastily  looking  up,  he  beheld  no  less  than  eight  or  nine  savages  not 
more  than  fifteen  feet  away,  and  rapidly  making  toward  him. 

He  gave  one  glance  in  the  direction  of  the  canoe,  and  theD,  involun¬ 
tarily  uttered  a  groan  of  despair. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  FLIGHT  FROM  THE  ISLAND— GLOOMY  NEWS. 

But  although  the  Catamount  had  uttered  a  groan  of  despair,  the 
next  instant  he  had  decided  on  his  line  of  action. 

Releasing  his  hold  on  the  mutilated  body  of  the  savage,  he  at  once 
plunged  into  the  deep  water,  and  made  with  all  speed  after  the  canoe, 
which  only  being  retarded  by  Little  Deadshot’s  feeble  efforts,  had  al¬ 
ready  been  carried  by  the  swift  current  to  a  considerable  distance, 
and  was  now  in  imminent  danger  of  being  dashed  against  the  second 
needle,  in  which  event  the  daring  trapper  knew  all  was  irretrievably 
lost. 

With  ever-increasing  yells  the  infuriated  savages,  who  had  just  wit¬ 
nessed  the  slaying  of  their  companion,  and  now  saw  the  canoe  itself 
slipping  from  their  grasp,  pressed  on. 

Nearer  and  nearer  they  came. 

The  Catamount  looked  eagerly  ahead  of  him,  and  then  glanced 
back. 

One  mighty  effort  more  would  fetch  him  to  the  canoe;  but  one  ef¬ 
fort  more  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  might  put  him  within  their  pow¬ 
er. 

But  already  the  canoe  was  close  upon  the  rocks,  and  it  must  be 
saved  for  Flying  Foot  and  his  party  at  whatever  cost.  The  boy  alone, 
strong  and  brave  as  he  was,  could  not  accomplish  this,  so  he  must 
run  the  risk  of  the  redbkins’  knives  and  aid  him. 

Cm.  ,  _  ..  ..  ^  -  ■  —  -  - -  - 
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The  next  moment  he  was  alongside  the  (rail  craft.  Bracing  his  feet 
against  the  needle  rock,  which  the  canoe  now  almost  touched,  he  im¬ 
pelled  it  a  little  to  the  right,  and  in  an  iustaul  it  was  sweeping  by  the 
daugerous  point. 

•*  Into  it,  Deadshot — into  it, "ef  yer  kin  git  thar,  an  leave  me  ter 
tackle  these  ’ere  blood-thirsty  critters!”  cried  the  Catamount,  eagerly. 

Little  Deadshot  knew  of  how  great  importance  the  canoe  was  to 
the  waiting  islanders,  and  so  lightly  raising  himself  from  the  water, 
threw  his  body  into  the  birch  bark  boat. 

As  he  did  so  one  of  the  Indiaus  grasped  it  by  the  stern. 

The  next  instant  that  savage  was  being  whirled  toward  the  rocky 
island,  a  corpse. 

Then  the  canoe  swept  on,  aad  as  the  Indians,  with  one  accord, 
dashed  through  the  water  after  the  Catamount,  he  disappeared  like  a 
flash  beneath  the  surface. 

The  next  moment  one  of  his  pursuers,  with  a  howl  of  fright  and 
agony,  vanished  from  the  bewildered  gaze  of  those  about  him. 

Before  they  could  recover  from  their  astonishment  another  disap¬ 
peared,  and  a  moment  later,  still  another. 

This  kind  of  warfare  the  Indians  could  not  understand,  and  with 
feelings  of  fear,  they  began  to  hesitate. 

The  Catamount  was  altogether  too  anxious  to  see  the  canoe  safely 
in  the  hands  of  his  friends  to  follow  up  his  advantage,  aud  now  that 
lie  saw  a  good  opportunity  for  slipping  away,  he  seized  it. 

The  little  craft  was  already  out  of  sight,  but  he  knew  the  general  di¬ 
rection  it  must  take,  and  so  followed  it. 

At  length  he  caught  sight  of  it,  driving  at  a  rapid  rate  toward  the 
island,  and  somewhat  to_the  north  of  the  point  where  he  had  left  Fly¬ 
ing  Foot. 

A  little  later  it  went  ashore. 

Soon  after,  Catamount  himself  landed  on  the  same  spot,  and  found 
Flying  Foot  fervently  congratulating  the  brave  boy  on  his  daring  and 
successful  undertaking. 

“  I  can’t  call  it  quite  a  success  yet,”  said  Little  Deadshot,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  what  the  other  had  said. 

j  “  And  why  not,  pray?”  asked  the  Indian  slayer,,  in  some  surprise. 

5  “  Because  I  left  my  rifle  ashore,  and  I’ve  got  to  go  and  fetch  it  off 

first.” 

“  That  will  be  a  dangerous  undertaking  now,  won’t  ii?” 

“  I  think  not,  there’s  no  redskins  about  where  1  left  it.” 

“I’m  thiukin’  ther  sooner  we  dig  outer  this  ’ere,  ther  better,”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  Catamount,  suddenly.  “Yer  see,”  lie  added,  “  ther  pesky 
critters  know  we’ve  got  ther  canoe  now,  an’  that  we’ll  be  makin’  off  in 
it,  so  they  won’t  delay  the  attack  a  minute  longer  than’s  necessary.” 

“  You’re  sure  they  know  the  canoe  is  in  our  hands?”  asked  Flying 
Foot,  somewhat  anxiously. 

“  Yer  kin  jist  bet,  an’  all  ’cause  I  stopped  for  ter  take  ther  ha’r  off 
un  a  critter  I  prodded.” 

“  I’m  sorry  for  that,  and  as  you  say,  we  must  get  off  at  once.” 

“  But  1  can’t  go  without  my  rifle,”  said  Little  Deadshot,  firmly. 

“  Are  you  sure  you  won't  be  running  too  much  risk  if  you  go  for 
it?” 

“  Quite  sure.” 

“  Then  I’ll  tell  you  what  to  do.  Get  your  rifle  and  make  for  the  first 
bend  in  the  river.  We’ll  stop  there  and  take  you  ofl‘.” 

“  All  right,  I’ll  do  it,  and  now  I’ll  start.” 

“  Stop  one  minute,  Little  Deadshot,  an’ just  tell  me  how  you  came 
to  be  out  thar  in  ther  river,”  said  the  Catamount,  suddenly. 

“  I  can’t  stop  to  tell  you  all  about  it  now,”  responded  the  boy,  “  but 
I’ll  give  you  an  idea.  You  see,  they’d  got  me  cooped  up  in  a  hollow 
tree.  At  least  they  left  ouly  one  fellow  to  look  after  me,  and  as  it  got 
to  be  quite  dark,  he  strayed  some  distance  from  my  hiding-place. 
Then  I  slipped  out  and  concealed  myself  behind  a  handy  tree,  and 
when  lie  passed  that  way  again,  as  he  did  shortly  after,  I  sent  him  at 
^  a  double  quick  on  his  journey  toward  the  happy  hunting  ground.” 

“Good!”  exclaimed  the  Catamount,  in  a  delighted  tone. 

“  Well,”  continued  Little  Deadshot,  “then  I  skulked  ’round  to  see 
what  the  redskins  were  up  to,  and  when  the  moon  burst  through  the 
clouds  I  saw  you  and  Flying  Foot  shoot  the  two  paddlers,  and  saw  the 
canoe  overturn  and  lodge  on  the  rock. 

“  It  stuck  me  in  an  instant  that  if  we  only  had  that  canoe  before  the 
discomfited  Indians  could  rally  again,  we  might  give  them  the  slip, 
and  I  determined  to  try  for  it. 

“  So,  hiding  my  riite,  I  made  my  way  to  the  river  and  plunged  in. 


At  least  a  dozen  times  I  was  as  near,  almost,  to  the  Indians  as  I  am 
to  you  now,  but  they  did  not  know  or  suspect  tne.  Once  even  one  of 
them  spoke  to  me,  but  I  only  gave  a  sort  of  grunt  in  reply  and  passed 


on. 


i 


“  You  are  a  brave,  manly  boy,”  exclaimed  Flying  Foot,  emphatj, 
cally. 

“  Yes,  yer  ther  pride  o’  ther  trappers,  sure!”  cried  the  Catamount. 

“  By  the  way,"  said  Little  Deadshot,  as  he  was  slipping  into  the 
water,  “I  ought  to  tell  you  that  the  Indiane  have  been  reinforced  by 
some  fourteen  or  fifteen  men.” 

“  Is  that  true?”  asked  Flying  Foot. 

“  Yes,  and  one  of  them  is  Sol’s  old  enemy,  Lank  Larkin,  the  rene¬ 
gade.” 

“  This  is  bad  news,”  muttered  Flying  Foot,  as  the  boy  disappeared. 

“  Yes,”  said  the  Catamount,  “  but  they  liaiu’t  got  no  sich  number 
iiqw,  for  I  sent  at  least  five  o’  ther  critters  on  their  last  long  tramp, 
while  I  was  out  inter  ther  river  thar.” 

“  And  a  mighty  good  piece  of  .work  it  was,  Catamount,”  said  hig 
somber  friend,  approvingly,  “  and  now  let’s  get  the  canoe  around  to 
the  other  side  with  all  speed.” 

“  Ther  best  way,  Injun  Slayer,  is  ter  jist  pick  her  up  an’  tote  her 
’round,  or  over  the  rock.” 

“  Right;  we’ll  do  that  way.  You  take  hold  of  the  other  end.” 

In  a  very  short  time  the  canoe  was  floating  in  the  comparatively 
calm  water  on  the  lower  side  of  the  island. 

A  few  moments  later  Myra  Merton  and  the  four,  trappers  were  seated 
within  it,  while  one  of  the  number  was  directing  its  course  toward  the 
first  bend  in  the  river. 

J ust  before  they  reached  it,  Eagle  Eye  gave  the  signal  agreed  upon, 
the  notes  of  the  whippoorwill. 

There  was  no  answering  note. 

Again  he  repeated  the  signal. 

For  a  moment  there  was  profound  silence,  during  which  they  rapid¬ 
ly  approached  the  bend.  Then  came  a  call,  in  a  deeply-distressed,  but 
yet  manly  voice: 

“  Flying  Foot,  Sol,  I’m  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy — in  the  power  of 
Lank  Larkin.  I’m  to  be  put  to  the  torture  at  sunrise.  There’s  at 
least  thirty  of  the  wretches  here.  Go  on  down  the  river  and  save  My¬ 
ra  at  all  events.” 

“  Yes,  ha-ha!  lie’s  in  our  power,  an’  we’ll  know  how  to  sarve  him, 
Sol  Somers!  Yer  kin  have  wol’s  left  o’  his  bones,  ter-morrer  mornin’. 
Ha-ha!” 

Then,  after  a  single  instant’s  pause: 

“  Now  then!  let  ’em  have  it!”  and  instantly  a  volley  was  tired,  and 
the  bullets  rained  about  the  canoe  like  hailstones. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


EAGLE-EYE  AND  THE  CATAMOUNT  PREPARE  TO  INVADE  THE  CAM?  OF 

THE  ENEMY. 


With  a  cry  of  apprehension,  Flying  Foot  peered  toward  that  p*rl 
of  the  canoe  where  Myra  Meitou  was  seated.  He  gave  utterance  to  a 
sigh  of  relief  when  he  saw  that  she  wa3  wholly  unharmed. 

“  Quick,  Catamount!”  he  exclaimed;  “  round  the  point,  and  then 
let  the  canoe  drop  down  the  river  as  fast  as  the  current  can  carry  it* 
The  Catamount  dipped  his  paddle  into  the  water  with  rapid  Strok®*- 
the  point  was  speedily  rounded,  and  then  as  the  current  struck 
light  and  buoyant  craft,  it  was  carried  swiftly  down  the  stream. 

“  Look-a-here,  Flyin’  Foot,  yer  ain’t  a-goin’  to  let  that  thar  boy  0 
mine  be  totally  chawed  up  an’  then  roasted  by  them  thar  fiends  ® 
hades,  be  yer?”  asked  Sol  Somers,  in  an  expostulating  way.  — » 

“  I  assure  you  I  have  no  such  idea,  Eagle  Eye,”  responded  the  so** 
her  hunter,  calmly. 

But,”  he  added,  after  a  moment’s  silence,  “  I’ll  tell  you  what  l*° 


propose  to  do.  The  boy  has  a  cool  head  on  his  shoulders,  and  kno  * 


what  lie’s  about.  He  gave  us  sound  advice  a  few  moments  since, 
is  my  purpose  to  profit  by  it.” 

“  I  can’t  jist  say  as  I  know  what  yer  drivin’  at,”  muttered  Sol. 

“  If  I  mistake  not,”  said  the  Indian  slayer,  “  he  told  us  to  look! 
j  for  the  safety  of  the  girl  above  all  things.  Now,  I  know  a  spot  do 
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i:;o  river  that  these  copper-skinned  demons  never  even  dreamed  of, 
ar.d  w::ere  she  11  be  us  safe  as  she  would  be  in  the  settlements  about 
Philadelphia  or  New  York.  We’ll  first  take  her  there,  and  then - ” 

“  Stop  this  ’ere  canoe,’1  interrupted  Sol,  imperatively.  “  Stop  her, 
I  say,  an’  leave  me  out!” 

“  What  do  you  mean,  old  comrade?”  asked  Flying  Foot,  in  profound 
surprise.  “  Do  you,  of  all  men,  doubt  my  word— my  honor?  You, 
w  o  know  me,  perhaps,  better  than  any  other  man  in  the  colonies,  un¬ 
less  it  be  young  Daniel  Boone,  or,  indeed,  Seth,  here.” 

“  No — no,  Flyin’  Foot— as  yer’ve  now  long  been  called  in  these  parts 
—1  doubt  nothing;  but  as  I’ve  told  yer  afore,  I  love  that  thar  lad, 
though  he’s  neither  kith  nor  kin  to  me,  as  though  he  war  bone  o’  my 
bone,  an’  flesh  o’  my  flesh — ay,  as  tlier  very  apple  o’  my  eye — an’  I 
can't  sit  still  an’  inactive  when  harm  may  be  a-comin’  to  him. 

“  Yer  mustn’t  blame  mo,  Flyin’  Foot,  but  I  know  what  that  thar 
boy  really  is,”  then,  in  a  lower  tone:  “  An’  I  know  that  dirty  skunk, 
Lack  Larkiu,  too.** 

“  Yes — yes;  please  let  him  go,  dear  sir!”  suddenly  pleaded  Myra 
Merton.  “  I  should  never  forgive  myself  if  any  harm  should  come  to 
Little  Deadshot  on  my  account.” 

“  Bless  yer,  sweet  little  honey-suckle,  for  them  thar  words!”  ex¬ 
claimed  Sol,  with  a  great  sob. 

“  You  will  let  him  out?”  again  asked  Myra,  anxiously. 

“  Ye3 — yes,  the  Eagle  Eye  shall  be  put  ashore — never  fear,”  said 
Flying  Foot,  hurriedly,  “  but  wait;  we  must  have  au  understanding 
in  this  matter|tirst.  Now,  hear  what  I  have  to  say: 

“  The  Catamount  here  knows  every  inch  of  the  ground  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  rocky  island,  and  he  also  well  understands  the  habits 
ol  Takatoka’s  warriors.  Suppose  he  disembarks  with  you,  Eagle  Eye, 
then  you  two  can  keep  the  savages  in  sight  until  morning.  If  a  fair 
opportunity  offers  to  rescue  the  boy,  you  will  do  it  by  all  means;  if 
not,  then,  while  one  does  not  let  them  out  of  his  sight  for  a  single  mo¬ 
ment,  the  other,  at  about  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  will  come  back 
to  the  point  where  I  shall  land  you,  and  there  you  will  meet  Seth  and 
myself.  Then  we  will  see  what  all  four  can  accomplish  together. 
Meantime,  you  understand,  the  girl  will  have  been  lodged  in  the  place 
of  safety  to  which  I  have  before  alluded.  Now,  what  do  you  think  of 
.  my  plan,  Eagle  Eye?” 

„  •' Think  ot  it!  I  like  it,"  said  Sol,  “an’  only  hope  the  Catamount 

1 ' 

is  agreeable.” 

“  Yer  kin  jist  count  onter  me  every  time  whar  Little  Deadshot’s 
consumed, ”  exclaimed  the  Catamount,  emphatically. 

“  Very  good,  then,”  said  Flying  Foot;  “  we  are  now  approaching 
the  point  where  I  propose  to  land  you.  Shall  I  take  the  paddle,  Cat¬ 
amount?” 

“  Not  yet,  Injin  Slayer;  I  know  ther  spot  like  a  book— and  here  we 
be.  Jump  out,  Eagle  Eye,  I’ll  follow.” 

Sol  Somers  was  quickly  on  dry  land,  and  the  Catamount,  having 
passed  the  paddle  to  the  somber  hunter,  speedily  found  his  way  to  his 

side. 

Again  the»canoe  was  shoved  off,  and  the  two  backwoodsmen  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  stood  silently  regarding  it  until  it  was  lost  in  the 
gloom  of  the  night.  Then,  turning,  they  plunged  into  the  dark  and 
somber  forest. 

No  sooner  had  Little  Deadshot  made  his  unfortunate  condition  known 
o  his  friends,  than  he  was  dragged,  by  orders  of  the  renegade,  to  a 
olace  nearly  opposite  the  island,  and  not  far  from  the  spot  where  the 
„  ’atamount  had  killed  the  two  sleeping  spies,  after  he  had  made  away 
vitn  their  mote  wakeful  companion. 

Here  the  boy  was  tightly  bound,  and  having  been  stretched  upon 
;he  ground,  was  secured  much  after  the  manner  adopted  in  the  case 
ft  the  young  girl  a  few  days  before. 

Tne  camp  tire  wa3  lighted  at  no  great  distance,  and  a  custom  often 
-  sorted  to  by  the  Indians,  was  followed  in  this  instance. 

.1  Near  the  spot  where  the  boy  lay  was  a  towering  tree,  not  loss  than 
ve  feet  in  dia  meter,  bat  rotten  at  the  core.  Here  the  lire  was  kin- 
ie«j  and  as  the  flames  fed  npon  the  rotten  wood,  the  hollow  trunk 
^rred  as  a  c  dmney  and  conveyed  the  smoke  upwards  and  away 
•  rough  an  opening  more  than  a  hundred  feet  from  the  ground. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  before  the  camp  became  quiet,  and  even  then 
t  .ess  than  five  sentinels  were  posted  and  kept  constantly  on  guard. 
Two  of  theee  were  seated  near  the  fire  at  the  foot  of  the  hollow  tree, 
,;e  tne  Other  three  were  stationed  at  different  points  without  the 


Owing  to  the  heavy  losses  Takatoka  had  met  with  in  his  several  en¬ 
counters  with  tiie  terrible  paleface  scouts,  and  by  the  drowning  of  sev¬ 
eral  of  his  men  early  in  the  evening,  his  present  force,  including  the 
dozen  warriors  under  tVonsatasate  and  Red  Wolf,  only  amounted  to 
twenty-nine  braves. 

These  men  were  scattered  here  and  there  about  the  camp,  but  every¬ 
one  with  his  weapons  handy  and  ready  for  instant  use. 

It  might  have  been  between  two  and  three  o’clock  In  the  morning, 
probably  nearer  three  than  two,  when  one  of  the  outside  sentinels  sud¬ 
denly  raised  his  head  and  locked  anxiously  about  him. 

At  length  his  gaze  became  flxed  in  a  certain  direction,  but  he  neither 
moved  nor  uttered  the  slightest  sound. 

Presently  he  drew  his  knife  from  his  belt,  and  having  placed  it  be¬ 
tween  his  teeth,  dropped  upon  his  hands  and  knees,  and  swiftly,  yet 
noiselessly,  made  his  way  toward  a  dense  clump  of  underbrush. 

At  the  very  moment  he  was  entering  it,  a  hand,  firmly  grasping  a 
keen-edged  knife,  was  thrust  forward,  and  in  an  instant  the  savage’s 
throat  was  cut  from  ear  to  ear. 

He  fell  forward  upon  his  face  without  a  groan. 

Without  hardly  disturbing  a  leaf,  the  body  was  drawn  forward  into 
the  clump  of  underbrush,  and  not  only  was  it  denuded  of  the  scalp, 
but  stripped  stark  and  naked  besides.  Then  the  rifie  and  other  weap¬ 
ons  being  secured,  the  slayer  of  the  Indian  rapidly  retreated  behind  a 
sheltering  rock,  at  some  distance  down  the  river.  Here,  entirely  out 
of  sight  of  the  Indians’  camp,  he  kindled  a  fire,  and  then  began  to  un¬ 
dress  himself. 

As  the  fire  blazed  up  the  strongly-marked  features  of  the  Catamount 
became  plainly  visible. 

“  Eagle  Eye,”  he  presently  called,  in  a  low,  but  distinct  whisper, 
“  I  shall  want  yer  help  about  now,  1  reckon.” 

At  this  summons  Eagle  Eye  descended  from  the  top  of  the  rock,  and 
approaching  the  other,  asked: 

“  What  kin  I  do  fer  yer,  Catamount?” 

“  Jist  help  me  to  daub  on  this  yer  paint.  I  reckon  as  how  I  kin 
make  as  good  a  lookin’  redskin  as  ther  best  on  ’em.  Comes  sort  o’ 
nat’ral,  somehow.” 

Soi,  under  the  other’s  direction,  speedily  gave  him  a  colored  body, 
and  a  face,  that  for  warlike  fierceness,  could  not  have  been  excelled 
in  all  the  baud  iu  the  camp  on  the  river  above  them. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  CATAMOUNT  TURNS  INDIAN— DEATH  OF  A  CHIEF — THE  FOUR  TRAP¬ 
PERS  IN  CONSULTATION. 

The  Catamount,  having  been  artistically  painted,  donned  the  dead 
warrior’s  habiliments,  and  being  completely  dressed,  turned  toward 
Sol  for  his  inspection  and  approval. 

The  latter  uttered  an  exclamation  of  pleasure  and  surprise. 

“Look  sort  o’  nat’ral,  eh?”  asked  the  Catamount. 

“Tomahawks  an’  scalpin’  knives!”  ejaculated  the  old  trapper.  “If 
I  should  meet  yer  enywhar  in  ther  woods,  Catamount,  with  that  thar 
gear  on,  I  should  put  a  huuk  o’  cold  lead  clean  through  yer  fur  sartin 
sure — I  would  now,  fur  a  fact.” 

The  disguised  trapper  uttered  a  low  chuckle  of  satisfaction. 

“But  look  a-bere,”  continued  Sol,  “ef  Flyin’  Foot  or  Seth  Sayle 
sh’u’d  happen  onter  yer  unawares  like,  yer’d  suffer — bet  yer  sweet  life 
yer  would.” 

“Ah,  to  be  sure  I  run  that  risk,”  acquiesced  the  Catamount,  “  but 
I  must  take  them  chances;  and  now,”  he  added,  “jist  you  wait  here. 
Remember,  ef  I  want  yer  help,  I’ll  give  ther  hoot  o’  un  owl,  and  1 
reckon  as  how  I  can  just  do  it,  too.” 

“I  hain’t  got  no  kind  o’  doubt  on  it,"  said  Sol,  somewhat  impatient¬ 
ly.  “An’  now  jist  you  hurry  up,  an’  so  let  me  know  all  about  my 
poor  boy.” 

“  Yes — yes,  Eagle  Eye,  I  understand  yer  feelin’s,”  said  the  other, 
good-naturedly.  “  An’  I’ll  get  away  at  once.  Just  you  smother  that 
thar  fire,  or  ther  rascals  above’ll  be  smellin’  ther  smoke.” 

Eagle  Eye  acted  on  this  suggestion,  while  the  Catamount,  now 
thoroughly  disguised  as  a  Cherokee  warrior,  again  made  his  way  to¬ 
ward  the  hostile  camp. 
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After  be  had  reached  its  neighborhood  he  became  very  wary.  Pres¬ 
ently  he  discovered  one  of  the  two  remaining  outside  sentinels  not 
more  than  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  away  Lorn  him. 

The  savage  was  standing  with  his  back  against  a  tree,  and  his  face 
toward  the  river.  His  whole  attention  seemed  to  be  fixed  on  some¬ 
thing  far  away. 

Like  the  feline  animal  from  which  he  took  his  name,  the  Catamount 
stealthily  crept  up  behind  him.  At  length  he  was  on  the  other  side  of 
the  very  tree  against  which  the  Indian’s  back  rested. 

The  next  moment  his  hand  stole  forward,  and  his  terrible  knife  was 
buried  deep  in  the  savage’s  heart. 

The  dying  brave,  with  a  faint  gasp,  sank  heavily  to  the  ground. 
His  slayer  sprang  from  behind  the  tree,  and,  kneeling  by  his  side, 
again  plunged  his  knife  into  his  bosom.  Then,  having  secured  his 
scalp  aud  everything  of  value  about  his  person,  he  took  possession  of 
his  weapons  aud  secreted  them  in  a  place  of  safety.  He  then  once 
more  approached  the  enemy’s  camp,  and  with  more  confidence  now, 
feeling  sure  that  if  seen  he  would  be  taken  for  the  warrior  he  had  just 
slain. 

At  length  he  arrived  in  sight  of  the  camp  fire,  and  beheld  the  two 
motiouless  watchers  aud  the  sleeping  Indians  scattered  about. 

For  some  time  he  sought  in  vain  among  the  dusky  forms  for  the 
captive  boy.  At  last  he  discovered  him,  and  gnashed  his  teeth  in 
rage  when  he  beheld  the  painful  position  iu  which  he  was  tightly 
bound. 

So  closely  was  his  attention  fixed  upon  the  boy  that  he  did  not  hear 
a  stealthy  step  approaching  him  from  behind,  and  he  was  only  recalled 
to  himself  by  a  hand  being  placed  on  his  shoulder,  and  a  sarcastic 
voice  sounding  in  his  ear. 

“My  young  man  seems  more  anxious  to  behold  the  comforts  of  the 
camp  than  to  watch  for  the  approach  of  an  enemy,”  the  voice  said. 

The  Catamount,  for  a  single  instant,  was  nearly  thrown  off  his 
guard,  and  was  about  to  respond  iu  English;  but  he  quickly  recov¬ 
ered  himself,  and  managed  to  cast  a  hasty  glauce  at  the  Indian  by  his 
side. 

It  was  Cheecaqua,  and  no  sooner  had  he  recognized  him  than  he 
understood  that  he  must  needs  have  all  his  wits  about  him,  in  order 
to  deceive  the  wily  chief. 

But  already  more  time  had  passed  than  was  necessary  to  frame  an 
answer. 

“Why  does  not  my  young  man  speak?”  asked  Cheecaqua,  impa¬ 
tiently— almost  suspiciously.  “  Has  his  tongue  forgotten  its  office?” 

“  Not  so,”  responded  the  Catamount,  at  last:  “  but  your  young 
brave  is  ashamed  to  hold  up  his  head,  being  discovered  by  so  great  a 
chief  as  Cheecaqua  with  his  eyes  where  his  back  should  have  been.” 

“  That  is  well,”  said  the  chief,  pleased  with  the  compliment  to  him¬ 
self,  “but  I  remember  not  your  voice  or  features.  By  what  uame  is 
my  young  man  called?” 

“The  Nimble  Stag,”  answered  Catamount,  readily  enough,  “aud  I 
have  but  just  come  to  you  from  Oganasdoda's  great  tribe.  I  was  with 
Wonsatasate  and  the  Red  Wolf.” 

“It  is  well,”  said  Cheecaqua,  apparently  satisfied,  “and  now  I  will 
leave  you.  Let  your  eyes  be  like  the  hawk’s  by  day,  and  the  owl’s  by 
night.” 

Although  this  conversation  had  been  carried  on  in  a  low  tone— al¬ 
most  a  whisper,  yet  it  had  not  failed  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
statue-like  figures  seated  before  the  fire,  and  one  of  them,  in  answer 
to  a  look  from  the  other,  silently  arose  and  approached  the  two. 

Soon  recognizing  Cheecaqua,  and  from  that  fact  concluding  all  was 
right,  he  returned  to  his  companion  and  so  informed  him. 

Cheecaqua  was  now  about  to  turn  away  wheu  the  Catamount  hin¬ 
dered  him. 

“  I  fear,”  he  said,  “  that  one  of  my  companions  is  ill.  I  saw  him 
lean  up  against  that  tree  yonder,  aud  then  seat  himself  upon  the 
ground.  I  am  not  certain,  for  I  cannot  see  over  the  top  of  the  under¬ 
brush,  but  I  think  he  is  now  lying  down.  Shall  we  go  to  him  to¬ 
gether?” 

“  It  will  be  well,”  and  folding  his  blanket  about  him,  the  Indian  led 
the  way. 

Soon  he  came  upon  the  dead  sentinel. 

A  low  exclamation  of  fear  and  wonder  escaped  him,  but  quickly  he 
bent  downward  the  better  to  see  how  the  brave  bad  met  his  death. 

That  was  a  fatal  curiosity. 


The  instant  he  was  off  his  guard  the  Catamount’s  tomahawk  wu§ 
raised  and  then  buried  in  his  brain. 

Without  the  loss  of  an  instant’s  time,  the  disguised  trapper  possess¬ 
ed  himself  of  the  dead  chief’s  scalp  and  weapons;  then  he  recovered 
those  he  had  secreted  and  hastened  off  to  join  the  impatient  Eagle 
Eye. 

A  very  few  moments  sufficed  to  bring  him  to  the  place  where  he 
had  left  his  companion,  aud  the  bearded  trapper  listened  with  intense 
iuterest  to  all  he  had  to  relate.  Then,  at  the  Catamount’s  suggestion 
he  started  off  toward  the  point  where,  some  hours  before,  they  had 
lauded  from  the  canoe. 

As  he  drew  near  the  spot  he  could  just  dimly  discern  the  shadowy 
forms  of  two  men,  bent  forward  in  listening  attitude. 

At  length  he  was  close  upon  them. 

“  Ah!”  exclaimed  oue,  as  he  caught  sight  of  him,  “  I  told  Seth  here 
that  someone  was  moving  through  the  forest.  I  knew  I  could  not  be 
mistaken,  though  I  must  say,  Eagle  Eye,  you  have  a  remarkably 
light  foot.” 

“  Ef  yer’ll  jist  take  ther  trouble  to  recollect,”  responded  Sol,  in  a 
matter-of-fact  sort  of  tone,  “yer’ll  call  to  mind  ther  carcurr.stance 
that  I’ve  followed  mor’n  one  trail  ’long  with  you,  Iujin  Slayer,  an’  so 
nat’rally,  I  orter  be  light  o’  foot  arter  that.” 

“Thanks  for  the  compliment,”  said  the  other,  with  a  pleased 
smile. 

Then,  in  a  more  business-like  way: 

“  Well,  I’m  very  glad  you’ve  come.  What  have  you  got  to  tell  us?” 

In  a  few  hurried  words  Sol  reported  all  that  had  taken  place  in  and 
about  the  Indian  camp. 

Flying  Foot  uttered  a  low  exclamation  of  satisfaction,  and  as  they 
moved  rapidly  away,  murmured  in  an  undertone: 

“The  Catamount  ain’t  fair  to  look  upon,  but  he’s  a  born  genius- 
more  than  that,  he’s  the  right  man  in  the  right  place  when  he’s  in 
these  woods.  We  shall  succeed  to-night;  yes,  I’m  thinking  we  shall 
surely  succeed.” 

Presently  they  arrived  at  the  shelving  rock,  where  they  found  the 
Catamount  patiently  awaiting  them. 

Both  Flying  Foot  aud  Seth  Sayle  gave  an  involuntary  start  on  first 
beholding  his  savage-like  appearance,  but  speedily  their  momentary 
apprehensions  were  turned  into  congratulations,  after  which  they  all 
drew  close  together  for  an  earnest  conference. 


CHAPTER  XXII.  I 

.iHi 

THE  ATTACH  ON  TAKATOKA’S  CAMP. 

The  conference  between  the  stern  backwoodsmen  lasted  only  fora 
few  moments;  time  was  too  precious  to  spend  much  of  it  in  talking. 

Their  plans  were  quickly  formed,  and  they  at  once  set  about  putting 
it  into  execution. 

Together  they  moved  rapidly  toward  the  Indian  camp,  never  paus¬ 
ing  until  they  had  reached  the  spot  where  the  two  dead  bodies  lay. 

These  had  not  been  disturbed,  therefore  it  was  fair  to  suppose  their 
death  was  not  yet  evfcn  suspected.  ^ 

Being  satisfied  on  this  important  point,  the  trappers  now  separated, 
and,  in  different  directions,  three  of  them  plunged  into  the  gloom  of 
the  forest,  leaving  the  disguised  Catamount  standing  by  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  braves. 

From  this  spot  he  did  not  move  for  more  thau  ten  minutes.  ^eD 
with  noiseless  steps  he  approached  the  silent  camp. 

All  was  precisely  as  he  had  seen  it  last.  The  two  sentinels  seate* 
before  the  fire  looked  as  though  they  had  not  moved  hand  or  foot  einc6 
they  last  took  their  places  there,  and  the  slumbering  warriors,  l>ur‘eiJ 
in  their  robes,  were  as  motionless  as  the  dead. 

Having  made  sure  that  none  but  the  two  watchers  were  awako,  w® 
Catamount  approached  near  enough  so  that  his  form  could  jfl**J* 
distinguished  by  the  light  of  the  smoldering  fire,  and  then  ho 
a  low  sound  like  the  hissing  of  a  serpent,  that,  he  remembered,  ^ 
the  signal  lie  bad  heard  Takatoka  use  to  attract  the  attention  01®” 
warriors.  . 

No  sooner  had  the  sound  passed  his  lips,  than  both  the  silent 
era  aroused  themselves,  and  peered  eagerly  into  the  gloom  around* 
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Quickly  lh«ir  coal-black,  glittering  eyes  discovered  him,  „„U  bv 
gestures,  they  asked  what  was  the  matter  ^ 

Tne  Catamount  beckoned  (or  one  of  them  to  come  to  him. 

JLTa  l‘D,C1Cat6U  bemg  the  -vounSer.  be  looked  Inquiringly  at 
hts  companion  tor  approval,  and  on  the  other's  gravely  nodding  hie 

ca'mp.  S  Sta"ed  t0Wara  tUe  8liad0^  f°™  jost  without  the 

As  the  young  savage  approached,  the  Catamount  moved  still  deen- 
er  1  n  lO  the  gloom  of  the  forest.  ^ 

"HW  br0tber  t0  “»ked  the  young  Indian,  suddenly 

.  ,  ^  ia  to  a  determined  stop  and  glancing  uneasily  about  him.  “  Be- 
Loiu,  my  ears  are  open,  let  him  speak!” 

seeing  that  he  could  draw  him  no  further  from  the  camp  without 

S  .'°JlVTn’,  C!"amount  nlso  came  to  a  stand,  and  said: 
„  .  .  *  br0  '.er  knows  CheecaQua,  the  wise  chief,  was  with  us  to-night, 
watching  with  sleepless  eyes  over  the  safety  of  the  camp?” 

Tue  young  brave  simply  made  a  gesture  of  assent. 

n  V *  T.h?v  Chlet  gaV0  me  Sonie  inst™ctions  before  the  stars  began  to 
pa.e  the  Catamount  went  on,  “and  then  he  said  he  would  go  and 
^eak  with  my  companion,  stationed  by  the  great  tree  yonder,  and 
afterward  return  to  me.  He  went,  but  behold,  he  has  not  yet  returned, 
l  think  it  well  that  we  should  know  what  detains  him. 

“  Tbe  Stag  is  no  coward,  as  all  of  great  Oganasdoda's  warriors 

we“  know*  but  he  thinks  it  wise  and  prudent  that  another  should  ac 
company  him.” 

The  young  brave  listened  to  the  other's  last  words  with  an  impatient 
sneer,  but  all  he  said  was: 

“Come,”  and  at  once  led  the  way  toward  the  place  indicated. 

He  was  close  upon  the  spot  before  he  discovered  the  dead  bodies- 
then,  as  Cheecaqua  had  done,  he  uttered  a  low  exclamation  of  aston¬ 
ishment  and  foreboding. 

Raising  his  eyes  from  the  bodies,  he  cast  a  quick,  apprehensive 

°  e  aroua(J.  “id  then  fastened  a  suspicious  look  upon  the  Cata- 
mount. 

Bet  the  cunning  trapper’s  make  up  was  too  complete,  or  the  gloom 
of  the  orest  too  heavy  for  him  to  discover  anything  wrong,  and  then 
tne  Catamount  seemed  quite  us  much  astonished  as  himself. 

At  last  the  young  savage  noticed  that  one  of  the  dead  Indians  had 

been  scalped,  and,  with  a  low  cry  of  rage,  he  stooped  over  to  see  if  the 
same  was  true  of  the  other. 

Instantly  the  Catamount  took  advantage  of  his  position,  and  in  an¬ 
other  moment  his  dead  body  was  added  to  the  growing  pile 
The  victor  now  only  waited  long  enough  to  secure  the  scalp  of  his 
victim,  and  then,  as  he  again  hastened  toward  the  camp,  he  uttered 
the  plaintive  cry  of  a  night-bird. 

This  was  to  inform  his  friends  that  ho  had  been  successful  thus  for 
At  the  dismal  sound,  the  now  solitary  sentinel  slowly  raised  his 
i.ead,  but  seeing  only  a  single  Indian  approaching,  aud  supposing  him 
to  be  ms  late  companion,  he  again  let  it  fall  forward  on  his  breast 

Tnis  was  the  most  important-the  most  critical  moment  of  the  Cat- 
amount’s  life. 

If  the  sentinel  should  continue  to  keep  his  head  down,  only  for  a 
single  instant  longer,  all  might  be  well;  if  he  raised  it,  it  was  more 
than  probable  that  all  would  be  lost. 

The  silent  senttneLdid  not  move;  he  seemed  like  a  bronze  statue  of 
meditation. 

itli  light  but  rapid  steps,  the  Catamount  threaded  his  way  amon^ 
t;.e  sleeping  braves,  and  approached  the  fire. 

Ashe  came  up  close  to  where  the  savage  was  seated,  he  paused. 

T  16  other  not  rai8e  his  head,  but  he  uttered  a  sound  that  might  be 
tarren  for  an  interrogation— a  desire  to  know  if  all  was  well. 

The  disguised  trapper  gave  a  reassuring  grunt,  and  at  the  same 
time  raised  his  tomahawk. 

k  \  that  instant  the  savage  looked  up. 

V,  hat  caused  him  to  do  so  can  hardly  be  explained;  possibly  it  may 
have  been  something  he  saw  in  the  position  of  the  other’s  feet,  or  he 
may  bave  ha'J  a  Presentiment  of  coming  evil;  at  all  events,  he  cast  a 
r.u.^  y  glance  upward,  and  beheld  the  Catamount’s  bloody  weapon 
swiftly  descending. 

He  essayed  to  cry  out,  and  to  avoid  tbe  blow. 

Too  late!  the  cruel  tomahawk  buried  itself  in  his  skull,  and  with  a 
low,  dyjr,g  groan  he  fell  forward  across  the  fire. 

V*  ithin  the  gloom  of  the  forest  around,  three  eager  pairs  of  eyes 
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had  watched  that  fatal  blow,  and  within  the  circle  of  the  camp  there 
was  another  and  silent  spectator. 

The  first  were  the  paleface  scouts,  the  last  was  the  brave  youn- 
prisoner.  3  s 

For  one  moment  alter  the  death  o(  the  last  of  the  five  sentinels,  all 
within  and  around  the  camp  was  as  silent  as  the  grave. 

Then,  with  a  noiseless  and  elastic  tread,  the  Catamount  approached 
the  spot  where  Little  Deadsbot  lay  confined. 

The  boy  eyed  him  eagerly— curiously. 

The  Catamount  made  a  significant  gesture,  which  had  the  effect  of 
causing  him  to  lie  perfectly  still. 

At  that  very  moment  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  Seth  Sayle,  peering 
from  behind  a  tree  at  no  great  distance  away.  And  now  he  was  thor¬ 
oughly  convinced  of  what  he  had  already  suspected,  that  the  painted 
warrior  bending  over  him  was  not  what  he  seemed. 

His  new  friend  quickly  cut  the  bonds  that  bound  him,  but  even  yet 
e  could  not  move,  owing  to  tbe  saplings  which  crossed  him,  and 

which  the  weight  of  the  two  savages,  between  whom  he  was  lying 
held  down.  3  e’ 

And  now  he  saw  his  liberator  make  a  gesture  toward  the  forest. 

The  next  moment  he  heard  a  faint  sound  as  of  footsteps  approach- 
mg  and  while  his  friend  wa3  bending  over  one  of  his  guards,  be 
suddenly  beheld  the  somber  Indian  slayer  bending  over  the  other. 

Fijing  Foots  knife  descended  like  lightning,  and  as  the  keen  blade 

penetrated  the  redskin’s  heart,  the  guard  struck  against  his  breast 
with  a  sickening  thud. 

At  that  moment  the  other  Indian  awoke,  and  endeavored  to  start 

aP*  '*>•»■’  „  -v  t 

The  Catamount  quickly  grasped  him  by  the  throat  with  his  left  hand 

while  with  the  other  he  plunged  his  knife  into  his  bosom  and  fairly 
severed  his  heart  in  twain.  3 

Eagerly  the  two  trappprs  threw  the  dead  bodies  aside  and  started 
to  raise  the  benumbed  boy. 

Before  they  could  effect  their  purpose  a  wild  yell  of  anger  and  alarm 
rang  out. 

An  instant  later  shot  after  shot  was  fired,  and  all  was  wild  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  camp. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

'  ,  ’T  \  *  *  .  ’ 

THE  TERRI3LE  BATTLE— EAGLE  EYE  MARKS  HIS  ENEMY. 

It  was  Lank  Larkin,  the  renegade,  who  had  given  the  alarm.  He 
happened  to  be  sleeping  at  no  great  distance  from  the  spot  where 
tf  m  y  %  1  stationed  himself.  Seth  was  watching  the  movements 
Flying  Foot  and  Catamount  with  eager  interest,  and  as  he  beheld 
t  le  death  of  Little  Deadsbot’s  two  guards,  and  saw  their  bodies  thrown 
aside,  he  involuntarily  uttered  an  exclamation  of  satisfaction. 

.  \!f  foutnd  of  Ms  own  voice  instantly  recalled  Seth  to  himself,  and 
ie  it  is  lip  with  vexation.  But  he  was  reminded  of  his  situation  too 
late— the  mischief  had  already  been  done.  He  bad  awakened  the  ren¬ 
egade,  who  even  now  had  started  up  and  was  looking  about  him. 

The  rascally  white  Indian  took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance,  and  then 

it  was  that  he  uttered  the  yell  of  rage  and  anger  that  aroused  the  whole 
camp. 


With  a  bitter  curse  Seth  raised  his  rifle,  and  taking  aim  at  the  rene¬ 
gade’s  head,  fired. 

The  aim  was  true,  and  by  good  rights  the  wretch  who  had  caused 
more  misery  than  any  other  one  man  in  all  the  dark  and  bloody 
ground,  should  have  dropped  dead  then  and  there. 

But  events  do  not  always  happen  just  as  they  should.  There  is  a 

mysterious  chance  that  seems,  oftentimes,  to  protect  the  very  worst  or 
men. 

It  was  so  now. 

While  the  trapper  was  in  the  very  act  of  pulling  the  trigger,  an  In¬ 
dian  started  to  his  feet  directly  in  front  of  Red  Wolf,  and  so  received 
the  bullet  intended  for  the  renegade  in  his  own  head.  The  next  in¬ 
stant  the  man  who  had  so  narrowly  escaped  death,  was  rushing  to¬ 
ward  the  other  end  of  the  camp,  loudly  rallying  the  warriors  to  the 
defense. 

By  this  time  more  than  a  dozen  shots  had  been  fired— most  of  thenr 
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by  the  Indians,  though  Eagle  Eye  had  brought  down  a  brave  who  was 
on  Hie  point  of  hurling  his  tomahawk  at  Little  Deadshot. 

Fortunately,  none  of  the  bullets  of  the  enemy  took  effect;  this, 
doubtless,  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  only  one  of  the  assailants  was 
to  be  seen,  or  at  least,  recognized  as  such. 

This,  of  course,  was  Flying  Foot,  who  still  lingered  near  the  boy. 

Little  Deadshot  himself  narrowly  escaped  death,  but  being  in  a  re¬ 
clining  position,  most  of  the  bullets  passed  over  him. 

“Git  ter  kiver,  Flying  Foot,  git  ter  kiver!”  exclaimed  the  Cata- 
raouut,  excitedly.  “I’ll  bring  off  ther  boy— sure!  Ther  howlin’ 
demons  don’t  suspect  but  that  I’m  all  right.  It’s  best  ter  leave  it  ter 
me!" 

Flying  Foot  saw  that  this  was  true,  and  understanding  that  he  could 
be  of  greater  service  to  his  frieuds  in  hiding,  quickly  slipped  behind  a 
tree. 

The  Catamount  now  raised  the  only  sapling  that  held  the  boy  down, 
and  thrusting  a  rifle  that  had  belonged  to  one  of  the  dead  Indians  into 
his  hands,  said,  in  an  emphatic  tone: 

“  Now  then,  boy,  jist  you  scoot!  But  keep  low;  don’t  raise  yer  head 
till  yer  git  beyond  ther  brush  yonder!” 

Little  Deadshot  was  not  slow  to  follow  this  advice,  and  was^soot: 
out  of  range  of  the  savages’  bullets. 

While  the  disguised  trapper  was  aiding  the  boy  to  escape,  Won- 
satasate,  wbo  for  a  moment  or  so  had  been  somewhat  bewildered  by 
the  suddenness  of  the  attack,  rushed  forward. 

He  saw  the  supposed  Indian  assisting  the  prisoner  to  his  liberty, 
and  with  an  augry  howl  hurled  his  tomahawk  at  his  head. 

Had  he  been  less  excited,  no  doubt  the  Catamount’s  life  would  have 
ended  then  and  there;  as  it  was,  the  weapon  grazed  the  skin  of  his 
right  temple,  and  passed  on  into  the  brush  beyond. 

Then  seizing  his  knife,  the  now  infuriated  chief  ffew  upon  his  prey. 

But  by  this  time  the  Catamount  was  thoroughly  on  his  guard,  and 
received  his  assailant  with  all  the  coolness  of  his  nature. 

The  fight  was  short  but  bloody,  each  receiving  several  wounds,  but 
the  Catamount  none  of  a  serious  nature.  Suddenly,  seeing  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  bringing  the  conflict  to  a  speedy  close,  he  first  made  a  feint, 
and  then  buried  the  knife  to  the  hilt  in  the  chief’s  bosom. 

The  dying  warrior  flung  up  his  hands  wildly,  and  then  fell  back¬ 
wards — dead! 

The  victor  at  once  followed  the  example  of  his  companions,  and 
sought  a  cover.  This  he  did  for  two  reasons— some  of  the  Indians 
near  were  about  to  attack  him,  and  then  he  was  liable  to  be  taken  for 
a  redskin  by  his  friends. 

Up  to  this  time  none  of  the  savages  had  ventured  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  camp,  for  as  the  firing  of  the  attacking  party  came  from  differ¬ 
ent  directions,  they  supposed  the  trappers  must  have  received  rein¬ 
forcements,  and  did  not  know  where  they  might  find  an  enemy. 

Flying  Foot  had  succeeded  in  killing  another,  and  thus  the  Indian 
forces  were  reduced  to  eighteen;  but  as  the  whites  only  numbered 
five  all  told,  the  redskins  still  outnumbered  them  almost  four  to  one. 

Lank  Larkin,  with  Takatoka,  now  directed  the  movements  of  the 
savages,  and  with  fierce  yells  they  rushed  upon  any  point  where  they 
suspected  the  trappers  to  be  weakest. 

Then  the  other  whites  sent  forth  their  leaden  messengers  of  death. 

Little  Deadshot,  having  managed  to  recover  his  own  rifle,  was  by 
this  time  able  to  take  a  hand  in  the  game,  and  soon  he  had  sent  two 
of  the  copper-colored  demons  to  their  final  account,  while  Sol  Somers 
dispatched  a  third. 

This  good  luck  on  the  part  of  the  trappers  left  the  Indians  fifteen, 
or  only  three  to  one;  still  they  were  too  strong  to  make  it  a  fair  fight. 

Little  Deadshot  now  did  his  utmost  to  single  out  Sol’s  bitter  enemy; 
but  he  could  nowhere  find  him,  though  from  time  to  time  he  thought 
-he  could  distinguish  his  voice,  as  he  urged  on  his  warriors  to  another 
attack. 

At  length  it  so  happened  that  all  of  the  rifles  of  the  palefaces  were 
empty  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

At  that  very  moment  the  Indians  made  a  rush  on  a  point  where 
Seth  Sayle  and  the  Catamount  were  concealed. 

It  was  now  just  beginning  to  grow  light,  and  the  savages  could  bet¬ 
ter  understand  the  real  weakness  of  their  enemy. 

For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  though  the  two  must  inevitably  perish. 

Then  it  was  that  Little  Deadshot  rushed  forward,  and  catching  up 
a  rifle  that  had  fallen  from  the  nerveless  grasp  of  the  dying  Indian,  he 


quickly  leveled  it  at  the  head  of  the  brave  who  was  about  to  slay  Seth  ‘ 
Sayle,  and  in  an  instant  put  a  bullet  through  his  brain. 

At  the  same  moment  the  Catamount,  seeing  an  opportunity,  quiet¬ 
ly  slipped  into  the  ranks  of  the  Indians,  and  taking  care  to  get  well  in 
their  rear,  he  was  soon  able  to  put  bis  knife  through  one  of  them  with¬ 
out  being  detected  by  the  others. 

By  this  lime  Flying  Foot  and  Eagle  Eye  had  reloaded  their  pieces, 
and  an  instant  later  two  more  of  the  redskins  fell — one  dead,  and  the 
other  morially  wounded. 

Again  urged  forward,  the  Indians,  maddened  by  their  repeated 
losses,  dashed  at  the  spot  where  Seth  had  been  concealed. 

But  they  failed  to  find  him,  the  wily  old  trapper  was  gone. 

Just  then,  while  they  were  searching  for  his  new  hiding-place, 
another  young  brave,  who  happened  to  be  in  front  of  the  Catamount, 
fell  dead  without  a  groan.  The  cunning  trapper’s  knife  had  quickly 
found  his  heart. 

But  a  moment  later  the  disguised  paleface  came  near  paying 
dearly  for  his  savage  appearance;  for  Seth  Sayle,  who  had  managed 
to  get  quite  around  to  the  other  side,  seeing  a  fair  mark,  and  failing 
to  recognize  his  friend,  drew  a  bead  on  him. 

At  the  very  instant  he  fired  Little  Deadshot,  with  a  cry  of  appre- 
hension,  knocked  his  rifle  aside,  and  the  bullet,  just  missing  the  head 
for  which  it  had  been  intended,  sped  onward  and  carried  off  a  part  of 
the  renegade’s  left  ear. 

With  a  cry  of  fright  and  pain  the  sneak  darted  to  cover,  and  seeing 
how  rapidly  his  warriors  were  melting  away,  and  how  near  he  himself 
had  come  to  death,  he  began  seriously  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
ordering  a  retreat. 

A  littie  later,  when  another  of  his  braves  had  dropped  by  his’side, 
and  their  total  number  had  dwindled  to  nine,  his  mind  was  made  up, 
and  he  began  to  look  about  him  to  find  Takatoka,  in  order  to  get  his 
consent  to  the  measure. 

He  discovered  him  at  last,  and  thinking  himself  unobserved,  started 
forward  through  the  underbrush  to  join  him. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  he  left  his  cover  than  Sol  Somers’  eagle 
eyes  were  upon  him. 

The  next  instant  his  rifle  rang  out.  Swiftly  sped  ;the  leaden  mes¬ 
senger  to  its  mark,  but  Lank  stopped  just  in  time  to  save  his  worthless 
life,  yet  not  soon  enough  to  escape  wholly  unharmed.  The  bullet 
carried  away  the  greater  part  of  his  nose! 

Such  a  howl  as  went  up  it’s  quite  safe  to  say  never  was  heard  in  the 
dark  and  bloody  ground  until  that  moment,  and  before  its  echo  bad 
died  away,  the  wounded  renegade  was  out  of  sight. 

“  ’Twan’t  a  good  shot,”  mused  Sol.  “  No,  it  couldn’t  be  caWed  a 
good  shot  no  how  you  kin  fix  it;  but  I  marked  him,  yes,  I  marked  him  < 
fur  sartin  sure.  His  friends — ef  he’s  got  eny — '11  know  him  now, 
wharever  they  may  happen  ter  find  him." 

Eagle  Eye’s  last  shot,  and  the  howl  of  the  renegade  seemed  to  take 
the  heart  out  of  the  remaining  savages,  and  with  one,  accord  they 
broke  and  ran. 

“  After ’em— after  ’em!”  yelled  the  Catamount.  “Down  with  the 
varmints!” 

“  Yes,  don’t  let  one  escape,  if  you  can  help  it!”  called  out  Flying 
Foot,  sternly. 

Just  then  Little  Deadshot,  who  had  again  reloaded  his  rifle,  raised 
it  to  his  shoulder. 

His  aim  was  careful — deliberate. 

Crack! 

There  was  no  death  cry;  but  a  noble  looking  warrior  threw  his  arms 
wildly  about  him,  swayed  to  and  fro  for  a  moment,  and  then  fell 
heavily  to  the  ground. 

Some  of  the  fleeing  Indians  had  glanced  back,  and  seen  the  effects 
of  that  fatal  shot.  As  they  did  so  they  gave  one  wild  yell  of  conster¬ 
nation  and  despair,  and  then  swiftly  disappeared. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

DEATH  OF  TAKATOKA— A  LEAF  FROM  THE  RENEGADE’S  HISTORY. 

The  trappers  gave  a  loud  shout  of  triumph  as  the  noble  warrior 
fell,  and  Flying  Foot  dashed  eagerly  forward  to  secure  his  scalp,  wlnle 
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at  tli*  same  time  the  others,  excepting  Little  Deadshot,  hastened  after 
liie  retreating  redskins. 

On  reaching  the  fallen  brave,  the  Indian  killer  dropped  on  his  knees 
by  his  side,  and  was  about  to  begin  his  disgusting  work,  when  slowly 
the  Indian  opened  his  eyes. 

“  What!  it’s  the  chief,  Takatoka  himself,”  exclaimed  Flying  Foot, 
somewhat  astonished. 

“  Tes — yes,  Takatoka,  the  great  warrior,  is  about  to  start  on  the 
long  journey  to  the  happy  hunting  ground,”  murmured  the  dying 
brave.  Then  making  an  effort  to  raise  his  head:  “  Where  is  the 
little  eure-kill?" 

“  Not  far  away,”  responded  the  somber  hunter. 

“  Let  him  come,”  murmured  the  chief.  “  I  have  something  to  say 
to  him.” 

Flying  Foot  summoned  the  boy,  who  was  gazing  with  eager  interest 
in  the  direction  of  the  rocky  island. 

Reluctantly  he  obeyed  the  call. 

The  chief  saw  him  approach  with  evident  satisfaction. 

“  Yon  very  brave  boy,”  lie  said.  “Make  heap  great  warrior  some 
day.  Take  many  scalps.” 

Little  Deadshot  gazed  upon  the  result  of  his  deadly  work,  but  uttered 
no  word  in  reply. 

“  You  lived  with  Indians’  enemy— great  trapper— old  Tom,”  said 
the  chief. 

“  Yes,  with  Tom  Hunter,”  said  the  boy,  wondering. 

“  He  take  you  from  Indians?” 

“  Yes,  many  years  ago.” 

“  When  you  so  high,”  and  the  dying  brave  with  difficulty  raised  his 
hand  and  indicated  the  height  of  a  boy  of  about  five  years. 

“  Yes — yes,”  exclaimed  Little  Deadshot,  eagerly,  while  Flying  Foot 
drew  nearer,  also  deeply  interested  in  what  was  being  said. 

“  You  come  a  long  way— from  the  north,”  continued  the  chief. 

“  Yes,”  acquiesced  the  boy. 

“  You  got  scar  on  head,  where  tomahawk  strike.” 

“Yes — yes,”  and  Little  Deadshot  eagerly  removed  his  cap  and 
exhibited  the  scar. 

“  I  know— I  know,”  murmured  the  dying  chief,  as  he  looked  up 
with  glassy  eyes. 

“  What!  can  you  tell  me  who  I  reallytam?”  asked  the  boy,  eagerly. 
“  How  did  you  know  I  had  that  scar?” 

“  I  was  there — saw  white  rascal  throw  tomahawk,”  was  the  reply. 

“  What!  were  you  among  those  who  killed  my  mother?” 

“Yes,”  said  the  redskin. 

An  unpleasant  look  came  into  Little  Deadshot’s  face,  bat  in  a 
moment  it  had  passed  away,  and  in  a  calm  voice,  he  asked: 

“  Who  was  that  white  villain?” 

“The  Red  Wolf,”  responded  Takatoka. 

“  What!”  exclaimed  the  boy,  “was  it  really  Lank  Larkin,  the  rene¬ 
gade?” 

“Yes,  the  Red  Wolf — white  Injun.” 

1  “  Then  it  was  that  miserable  villain,  Lank  Larkin,  who  helped  to 

murder  my  mother,”  mattered  the  boy.  “  Yes,  he  helped  to  kill  her, 
and  my  poor  little  brothers  and  sisters.” 

“  You  say  true,”  murmured  the  chief.  “  He  get  Oganasdoda  to  go 
there  with  many  braves.  He  hate  your  father  and  mother  heap  much. 
Yon  find  him.  Make  him  tell  all.  He  heap  bad  man.” 

“  Yes — yes,  and  I  will  find  him ;  but  was  it  Oganasdoda  who  led 
that  expedition?” 

“  Yes;  and  he  was  going  to  adopt  you,  make  you  great  chief.” 

“Ah!”  murmured  Little  Deadshot;  “it  seemed  as  though  that 
great  chief  was  not  altogether  a  stranger  to  me.” 

“Where  was  this  place  to  which  Red  Wolf  conducted  you?  Where 
did  this  cowardly  murder  of  an  innocent  woman  and  feeble  children 
occar?”  demanded  Flying  Foot,  In  an  agitated  tone. 

“  Far — far  to  the  north — great  river — Red  Wolf — white  In— Ogan 

- ”  then  a  ga3p,  followed  by  a  faint  sigh,  and  the  Indian  chief  was 

dead. 

Flying  Foot  turned  from  the  dead  brave,  and  looked  long  and  ear¬ 
nestly  at  the  boy  by  his  side. 

“  We  must  talk  farther  of  all  this,”  he  said,  at  length.  “  I  feel  a 
strange  presentiment  of  what  Is  yet  to  come.” 

“And  that  miserable  wretch,  Lank  Larkin,”  he  continued,  in  a 
r;.  ,«;.rjg  tone.  “  He  mast  be  found;  more  than  that,  he  must  be  taken 


alive,”  and  there  was  a  glitter  in  the  somber  banter’s  eyes  unpleasant 
to  see. 

“  By  the  way,”  he  asked,  suddenly,  “  why  are  he  and  Sol  Somers 
such  great  enemies?” 

“  I  dou’t  know  that  1  fully  understand  the  matter,”  responded  Little 
Deadshot,  in  a  thoughtful  tone,  “  but  this  much  I  am  sure  of:  Lank 
joined  our  trappers  one  summer,  in  the  valley  of  the  Allegheny,  pre¬ 
tending  to  have  come  from  a  northern  settlement,  and  the  following 
winter  he  accompanied  them  to  our  town.  That  was  before  you  ever 
came  there,  sir.” 

“Yes— yes,  go  on,”  said  his  listener,  impatiently. 

“  Well,”  continued  the  boy,  “  while  there  Lank  fell  in  love,  or  pro¬ 
fessed  to  fall  in  love,  with  a  beautiful  girl,  a  great  favorite  in  the  set¬ 
tlement,  but  she  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him;  declared  she 
knew  he  was  a  bad  man;  more  than  that,  she  was  engaged  to  another, 
a  young  friend  of  Sol. 

“  Well,  one  night  this  young  man  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  girl. 
He  remained  with  her  until  quite  late,  it  being  some  time  afier  eleven 
o’clock  before  he  bade  her  good-night  and  started  for  his  own  home. 

“  He  never  reached  it. 

“The  next  morning  his  dead  body  was  found  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  girl’s  home,  terribly  mangled  and  scalped. 

“  Some  folks- believed  it  was  the  work  of  Indians.  Old  Tom  Hunter 
and  Sol  believed  it  was  the  fiendish  deed  of  Lank  Larkin,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  watch  him. 

“Fora  day  or  two  they  followed  him  everywhere,  and  found  out 
nothing.  On  the  third  day  they  were  called  away  from  the  settlement, 
and  when  they  returned  the  girl  was  gone.  Carried  off  by  the  Indians, 
it  was  said — kidnapped  by  Lank  Larkin,  Sol  declared,  and  as  he,  too 
was  missing,  this  seemed  most  probable,  and  in  company  with  old 
Tom  and  Seth  Sayle,  Eagle  Eye  started  in  pursuit. 

“The  trappers  had  not  followed  the  trail  long  before  they  knew  to  a 
certainty  that  Lank  was  the  villain;  then  they  hurried  forward  with 
renewed  energy.  They  tracked  him  to  an  Indian  camp,  and  by  cun¬ 
ning  management  saved  the  girl.  Afterwards  Sol  wounded  Lank 
severely,  but  never  yet  has  he  been  able  to  kill  him,  as  he  has  sworn 
to  do. 

“  That  is  all  I  know  about  the  matter,  though  it  is  quite  possible 
there  is  much  more;  but  you  can  readily  understand  that  after  saving 
the  girl  from  his  cruel  clutches  and  then  badly  wounding  him,  Lank 
don’t  love  my  good  friend  very  much.” 

“  I  should  say  not;  neither  do  I  wonder  at  Eagle  Eye’s  enmity,  after 
the  cowardly  renegade  killed  his  friend.  But  mark  me,  my  boy,’» 
—and  here  the  somber  hunter  became  very  serious — “  it  is  you  and  I 
must  find  this  same  Lank  Larkin.  I  take  it  that  it  is  our  busiiess  to 
capture  and  punish  him,  even  more  than  your  friend’s.  Will  you  aid 
me  in  this?” 

“Of  course  I  will,”  exclaimed  Little  Deadshot,  “and  if  I  am  not 
greatly  mistaken,  I  can  tell  you  where  he  is  at  this  very  moment.” 

“What!  you  know  where  he  is  concealed?  Tell  me  where,  then,  for 
Heaven’s  sake,  tell  me  at  once.” 

“  On  the  rocky  island ;  I  am  sure  I  saw  his  sneaking  form  stealing  up 
the  side  toward  the  cave,  just  as  you  called  me  to  the  dying  chief.*” 

“  We  will  hasten  over  at  once,  then.  But  wait;  although  we  owe 
this  dead  Indian  some  kindness,  yet  I  am  sure  we  will  make  no  mis¬ 
take  if  we  take  his  scalp  with  us.” 

“  Please  don’t,”  said  the  boy,  hastily. 

“  What!”  exclaimed  the  somber  Indian  slayer,  fiercely;  “  you  say 
that?  You,  who  heard  him  confess  that  he  was  one  of  the  party  who 
killed  and  scalped  all  your  people,  and  then  burned  your  home?” 

Hal  said  no  more,  but  he  hastily  turned  away,  that  he  might  not 
witness  the  disgusting  eight. 

The  chief’s  scalp  was  soon  hanging  from  Flying  Foot’s  blood-red 
belt,  and  then,  having  joined  Little  Deadshot,  the  two  silently  and 
rapidly  hastened  toward  ihe  island. 


CHAPTER  XXY. 

SETH  SAYLE  WOUNDED— TIIE  CRY  FOR  HELP. 

As  Flying  Foot  and  Little  Deadshot  reached  the  isthmus,  the  boy 
was  about  to  cross  over  first. 
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*<  No _ no!”  hastily  exclaimed  the  Indian  slayer,  “  you  fall  back,  I 

go  before.  It’s  now  or  never  that  we  shall  receive  his  fire.” 

(«  do  you  think  he  is  still  there,  sir?”  asked  Little  Deadshot,  anx¬ 
iously. 

♦*  The  indications  are  that  he  is.  See,  here  are  his  footprints,  and 

there’s  no  back  track  that  I  can  see.” 

“  That  is  true,”  said  the  boy,  as  he  carefully  examined  the  ground. 

They  now  started  forward,  both  holding  their  rifles  ready  for  instant 
use.  But  they  saw  no  signs  whatever  of  the  renegade,  and  reached 
the  island  without  the  slightest  interference. 

Then  a  careful  search  commenced.  Every  nook  and  corner  was  ex¬ 
amined,  but  without  result. 

At  length  they  had  reached  the  summit. 

Suddenly  Little  Deadshot  happened  to  cast  a  glance  down  the  river. 

Instantly  he  uttered  an  exclamation  of  disappointment  and  surprise. 

Flying  Foot  turned  quickly. 

The  boy  pointed  to  a  small  object  on  the  water  a  long  distance  off. 

“A  thousand  curses  upon  him!”  hissed  the  dark  hunter,  with  flash¬ 
ing  eyes;  “  he  swam  from  the  island  to  the  point  where  we  left  the 
canoe,  and  having  found  it  is  now  making  ofl  in  dead  earnest.” 

Then  a  sudden  thought  occurred  to  him. 

“  My  God!  what  if  he  should  And  the  retreat  where  we  left  the 
young  girl!  We  must  hasten  after  him  without  a  instant’s  delay!” 

“  What!”  cried  Little  Deadshot,  as  with  pallid  cheeks  he  followed 
his  companion  down  the  rocky  side  of  the  island,  “  is  that  possible? 
I  thought  yon  said  the  retreat  was  unknown  to  any  but  yourself!” 

“  True — true!”  returned  the  other,  somewhat  more  cheerfully,  “  and 
unless  the  girl  commits  an  imprudence  I  don’t  think  it  possible  she 
can  be  found  by  an  enemy.  Nevertheless,  we  must  hasten  after  the 
rascal!” 

“  By  all  means,”  acquiesced  the  boy,  and  again  reaching  the  isth¬ 
mus,  they  crossed  to  the  other  side. 

As  they  were  about  starting  off  down  the  river,  intending  to  follow 
its  bank,  without  waiting  for  the  return  of  their  friends,  they  heard  a 
slight  sound  at  some  distance  behind  them. 

Flying  Foot  at  once  knew  it  to  be  a  signal,  and  on  looking  back  saw 
the  Catamount  hurrying  toward  them. 

He  soon  came  up,  and  in  a  few  words  the  Indian  slayer  told  him  of 
the  renegade’s  flight  and  of  his  own  apprehensions. 

For  a  moment  the  Catamount  was  silent,  and  a  troubled  look  came 
into  his  face.  At  length,  raising  his  head,  be  said: 

“  You’re  right,  Injun  Slayer,  ther  pesky  critter  must  be  followed  up 
without  unnecessary  loss  o’  time;  but  ther  fact  is,  thar’s  a  big  imped¬ 
iment  in  ther  way  o’  startin’  right  off.  I’ve  got  bad  news  fur  yer,  I’m 
sorry  ter  say.” 

“  Oh,  Catamount,  there’s  nothing  happened  to  Sol,  I  hope!”  cried 
Little  Deadshot,  eagerly. 

“  No,  boy,  ther  Eagle  Eye’s  all  right,  barrin’  his  feelin’s.” 

“  What  is  the  matter,  then?”  asked  Flying  Foot,  anxiously. 

“  Seth  Sayle’s  desperately  wounded,”  was  the  reply,  “an’  I  come 
ter  tell  yer,  ’cause  Eagle  Eye  thought  mayhaps  yer’d  better  see  him 
afore  we  attempted  ter  move  him.” 

“  Yes,”  muttered  the  Catamount,  more  to  himself  than  the  others, 
“  poor  Seth’s  hit,  but  Eagle  Eye’s  got  ther  scalp  o’  ther  dirty  skunk  as 
did  it.” 

“  Desperately  wounded,  you  said?”  exclaimed  Flying  Foot,  in  a  re¬ 
gretful  tone.  “  Do  you  mean  that  he’s  received  his  death  shot?” 

“  Atween  you  an’  me,  Injun  Slayer,  I  fear  as  much,”  responded  the 
Catamount,  sadly. 

“  Let  us  go  to  him  at  once,”  said  Flying  Foot,  decidedly.  “  We’ll 
make  a  litter,  and  bring  him  down  to  the  river.  Oh,  that  I  had  an¬ 
other  canoe  now.” 

“  Set  yer  mind  ter  rest  on  that  thar  pint,  Injun  Slayer.  I’ll  find  er 
birch-bark  when  it’s  wanted.  Let’s  get  back  ter  poor  Sol,  he's  well 
nigh  ravin’,  I  can  tell  yer.” 

“ I  don’t  wonder,”  said  Flying  Foot — “no,  I  don’t  wonder;  those 
two  have  followed  the  trail  together  for  a  lifetime— a  much  longer  life¬ 
time  than  is  vouchsafed  to  most  men  who  roam  the  forests.” 

“Yer  right,  Injun  Slayer— thar’s  no  disputin’  ye’re  right;  but  it 
comes  hard  on  poor  Sol,  all  ther  same.” 

The  three  now  set  out  to  join  the  wounded  trapper  and  his  com¬ 
panion. 

They  found  them  near  the  bank  of  a  little  stream,  something  mere 
than  half  a  mile  from  the  river. 
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A  rude  litter  was  speedily  constructed,  and  the  wounded  ma» 
placed  thereon. 

He  had  received  a  musket  ball  in  the  left  breast,  a  little  above  th* 
heart.  Flying  Foot,  the  moment  he  set  eyes  upon  him,  knew  he  had 
received  his  death  wound. 

The  others  also  comprehended  the  fact,  and  even  Seth  himself  felt 
that  his  days — perhaps  hours — were  numbered. 

“I’ve  haudled  ther  rifle  for  ther  lust  time,”  he  said,  sadly;  “  w 
I’m  powerful  glad  we  so  nearly  wiped  out  that  thar  gang  as  harbored 
Lank  Larkin.  Only  two  on  ’em’s  got  clean  away,  an’  they  not  fQP 
long,  I  do  believe.  Ef  only  I  could  see  ther  last  of  ther  dirty  white 
skunk,  I  wouldn’t  mind  goin’  so  much.” 

“You  shall,  Seth— yes,  you  shall!”  exclaimed  Flying  Foot,  emphat- 
ically.  “And  now,  friends,  let  us  be  moving.  Sol  and  the  Catamount 
will  carry  the  litter.  Little  Deadshot,  you  act  as  rear  guard,  while  I 
go  before.” 

The  litter  was  raised  by  the  two  stalwart  backwoodsmen,  and  mov¬ 
ing  forward  in  the  order  suggested  by  the  Indian  slayer,  they  rapidly 
approached  the  river. 

They  had  made  nearly  half  the  distance,  when  suddenly  Little  Dead- 
shot  stopped,  and  quickly  bringing  his  rifle  to  his  cheek,  fired. 

A  wild,  savage  yell  rang  out,  and  then  for  a  moment  all  was  silent. 

The  trappers  had  come  to  an  abrupt  stand,  but  before  any  one  could 
speak,  Flying  Foot  sprang  away  from  the  little  party,  like  a  paather 
to  secure  his  prey,  calling  out,  as  he  dashed  forward: 

“Move  on — move  on!  Lose  no  time,  I  will  quickly  overtake  you!’’ 

They  did  as  lie  requested,  and  had  not  made  more  than  twenty 
yards  before  two  rifle  shots  rang  out  in  quick  succession. 

A  little  later  Flying  Foot  joined  them,  and  Deadshot  noticed  that 
two  fresh  scalps  dangled  from  his  already  overloaded  belt. 

He  also  observed  a  little  stream  of  blood  trickling  down  the  side  of 
his  face. 

“  You  are  wounded,  I  fear,”  he  ventured  to  say. 

“A  mere  scratch;  I  will  repair  damages  when  we  are  once  afloat  in 
the  canoe.  There’s  no  time  to  spare  now.”  Then  casting  a  lo7iog 
glance  at  the  boy: 

“Thanks  to  you,  my  brave  lad,  the  last  of  that  party  of  Indians  is, 
as  Seth  would  say,  wiped  out.  Not  one  remains  but  the  white  wretch, 
Lank  Larkin,  and  I  hope  we  shall  meet  him  before  long.” 

“  I  just  caught  a  glimpse  of  one  of  them  skulking  along  under  cover 
cf  the  underbrush,”  said  Hal.  “  They  were  probably  watching  our 
movements  in  order  to  bring  on  their  friends  to  take  revenge  later.” 

“No  doubt — no  doubt;  but  there’s  no  fear  of  that  now.” 

“Ah!  I  shall  live  ter  see  ther  last  o’  ther  bloody  gang,”  murmured 
Seth. 

At  length  the  river  bank  was  reached,  and  Sol  and  the  Catamount 
set  down  the  litter.  Then  the  latter  went  back  for  some  distance  into 
the  woods,  Flying  Foot  accompanying  him. 

Presently  they  came  to  a  fallen  tree,  which  was  hollow  for  a  consid¬ 
erable  distance  of  its  length. 

Carefully  removing  some  pieces  of  bark  from  the  side,  near  the  butt, 
the  Catamount  drew  forth  a  canoe,  in  which  were  paddles,  fishing 
lines,  and  even  provisions. 

With  Flying  Foot’s  assistance  this  little  craft  was  soon  afloat,  am! 
Seth  carefully  placed  within  it.  Then  the  others  entered,  and  they 
started  oft  on  their  voyage  down  the  river. 

Half  an  hour  later,  as  they  suddenly  rounded  a  point,  a  bold  blafl® 
came  into  view,  at  the  foot  of  which  a  canoe  was  strnnded. 

At  that  instant  they  heard  a  piercing  scream,  and  then  a  fem^ 
voice,  calling: 

“  Save  me!  Oh!  for  mercy  sake,  save  me!” 

They  looked,  and  half  way  down  the  blufl'  beheld  Myra,  straggly 
in  the  arms  of  the  disfigured  renegade! 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


THE  RENEGADE  IN  THE  HANDS  OF  IIIS  ENEMIES. 


At  sight  of  the  beautiful  girl  struggling  in  the  arms  of  tbe 
thoroughly  loathsome-looking  renegade,  the  trappers  in  the  r*0'* 
sent  up  a  cry  of  indignation  and  horror. 


V 


b. 


Lank  Larkin  heard 
®gh*d  iu  derision. 

••  ICs  my  turn  now,”  he  called  onu  “I’ve  got  you  at  a 

,  T1,e  ”irl  i9  »»d  I  mean  to  keep  her.  Come  too 

\f«r,  though,  or  undertake  to  interfere  with  me  in  anyway  an’ I'll 

“  7  k;lfo  J*  ■"*«.  Ha-ha,  yer  don’t  relied  that  much, 

revkon,  anu  slow  .y  he  continued  his  descent  toward  the  river. 

hat  shad  we  do?”  muttered  Flying  Foot.  “  It's  simply  galling 
that  beautiful  child  clasped  in  the  arms  of  that  villain  ” 

,  Little  Deadshot  was  pale  as  death,  but  there  was  a  dangerous  li 
ms  eyes. 


x; 


“The  contemptible  skunk,”  growled  the  Catamount. 

“  Look  a  nere,  Flyin’  Foot,”  called  out  Sol  Somers,  who  was  seated 
the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  supporting  his  wounded  companion’s 
aa,  “it  don  t  seem  no  kind  o’  use  to  me  fur  you  ter  worry,  so  long’s 
■  r  ve  got  Little  Deadshot  with  yer.  Jist  tell  ther  boy  what  yer  want, 

e  11  3  ter  Pot  a  bollet  inter  ther  skull  o’  ther  critter,  he’ll  do  it 
ery  time,  an’  not  touch  a  hair  o’  ther  dear  gal.” 

•:*  “  Can  be  do  that!”  asked  Flying  Foot,  eagerly. 

DidD,t  he  buock  er  bee°b  nut  ofl’n  my  head  Mother  day,  an’  what’s 

ii.13  ter  that?  I  mean  in  the  way  of  a  shot.” 

-  “Little  Deadshot,”  said  Flying  Foot,  turning  to  the  boy,  “  do  you 

ft\uk  y°a  can  wiQg  rascal  1  Not  kill  him,  mind!  for  we’ve  got 
near  his  confession  yet,  but  fix  him  so  that  he  can’t  harm  the  °irl?” 

«  Tbe  boy  considered  for  an  instant. 


)ow?”  he  asked,  at  length. 

“  If  5’0a  caa  do  that  the  girl  is  saved,  and  the  villain  will  be  un 
le  to  get  away.” 

“I  will  do  it,  then,”  exclaimed  the  noble  boy. 
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ght 


“  How  would  it  do  if  I  should  break  his  arm,  a  little  above  the 


_  ^  ow»  then,  ’  he  said,  as  he  stood  erect,  and  prepared  to  take  aim. 
veep  the  canoe  steady  where  she  is,  therel  that’s  right,  steady 


w. 


jji.-The  renegade  was  still  descending  with  his  burden,  and  drawing 
irer*and  nearer  to  the  level  of  the  river.  At  length  he  paused  for  a 
gle  instant  to  make  sure  of  his  footing. 


kittle  Deadshot  took  swift  advantage  of  that  pause 
rOrack! 

•  The  report  was  followed  by  an  angry  yell,  and  the  renegade’s 
tk  arm  dropped  useless  by  his  side.  For  a  moment  he  endeavored 
retain  possession  of  the  girl  by  clinging  to  her  with  his  left  arm; 

:  this  was  impossible,  as  he  was  obliged  to  use  his  hand  to  assist 
i  in  his  descent. 


“It  was  all  my  fault,  dear  sir.  Can  you  ever  forgive  me?  Yes  it 
was  really  all  my  own  fault.” 

“  I  feared  as  much.  But  as  no  harm  has  come  to  you,  and  as  the 
villain  is  in  our  bauds,  it  does  not  so  much  matter.  Still,  I  should  like 
very  much  to  know  all  about  it.” 

“  Well,  sir,”  returned  Myra,  “since  you  wish  it,  I  will  tell  you. 

“  It  was  very,  very  lonely  here  after  you  had  gone,  and  I  could  not 
8  eep.  I  heard  all  kinds  of  noises,  and  imagined  all  sorts  of  evils.  But 
one  thing  was  a  great  comfort  to  me.  You  told  me  that  you  would 
return  quite  early,  and  so  I  tried  to  be  patient  and  wait  for  morning. 

“At  length  morning  came,  but  you  did  not  come  with  it.  I  waited 
until  it  was  quite  light,  aud  then  thought  I  would  just  venture  out 
and  look  up  the  river. 

*  I did  so»  tak*nS  tbe  greatest  care  not  to  expose  my  person. 

“At  last  I  saw  a  canoe  coming  down  the  stream.  I  could  not  see 
ow  many  were  in  it,  and  so  waited  patiently  until  it  should  come 
near  enough  for  me  to  count  them. 

“  Presently  I  could  see  there  was  only  one,  and  then  a  great  fear 
came  over  me.  1  thought  all  the  rest  must  be  dead. 

“  In  my  great  anxiety  to  see  who  it  was  that  had  escaped,  I  suppose 
I  must  have  let  myself  be  seen;  but  I  did  not  mean  to  do  so  and 
when  I  discovered  that  the  person  in  the  caooe  was  a  stranger  I 
crouched  down  and  fled  in  terror  to  the  retreat. 

For  a  long  time  I  remained  undisturbed,  and  was  happy  in  tbe 
thought  that  the  man  in  the  canoe  had  continued  on  his  course  down 
the  river.  Suddenly  the  wretch  made  his  appearance  in  the  opening 

there,  and,  with  a  sardonic  leer,  asked  me:  ** 

“  ‘Did  yer  think  yer  were  goin’  ter  be  too  cuunin’  fur  me,  pretty 
rosebud?  Ob,  no,  that  wouldn’t  do;  I’ve  found  yet  at  last,  yer  seef 
Ha-ha!’ 

“TheD,  as  you  can  well  believe,  I  almost  fainted  from  fright.  How 
he  could  have  found  me  at  all  I  did  not  quite  understand.”  * 

“He  saw  you  on  the  rock,  without  doubt/’  said  Flying  Foot,  “  and 
so  went  directly  there.  The  rest  was  easy  enough;  he  had  only  to  fol¬ 
low  your  trail.  True,  there  was  one  spot  betweeu  the  summit  of  the 

rock  and  this  place  where  your  feet  left  no  impressiou;  that  accounts 
for  the  length  of  time  it  took  him  to  find  you.” 

“  I  am  very  sorry  I  did  not  remain  quietly  here  and  wait  for  your  \ 
return,”  said  Myra.  “I  can  now  see  that  I  was  wrong,  but  I  did  not 
think  of  it  at  tbe  time.” 

“Don’t  let  it  fret  you  any  more,  sweet  Honeysuckle,”  said  Flyin^ 
Foot,  kindly.  “Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  it  is  better  as  it  is;  otherwise^ 
you  know,  we  might  not  have  the  great  rascal  in  our  power.” 


—  —  — tun  gmm  iuhuui  in  our  power. 

Fbe  quick-witted  girl,  seeing  his  embarrassment,  twisted  herself  L’s  in  order  now,”  said  Sol  Somers,  slowly,  “I  want  ter  ask 

m  his  grasp.  fur  Seth  here  an’  myself  what  yer  goin’  ter  do  with  ther  varmint?” 

•  Ie  endeavored  to  seize  her  again;  she  thrust  him  off.  He  lost  his  “Little  Deadshot  and  I  have  some  important  questions  to  ask  him,’* 
^ting,  and  falling  over  backwards,  rolled  down  the  bluff  and  into  the  re8ponded  the  80mber  Indian  slayer,  “after  that— we  shall  see.” 
er.  !  “But  yer  ain’t  a-goin’  ter  run  no  sort  o’  risk  of  his  getting  away. 


Lose  in  the  canoe  sent  up  a  glad  shout  when  they  saw  tbe  young 
1  was  safe,  and  then  quickly  paddled  to  the  spot  where  the  rene* 
^le  bad  disappeared. 

?at  tbe  rapid  current  had  carried  him  to  some  distance  down  the 
3aro.  At  length,  as  they  allowed  the  canoe  to  float  along,  they  saw 
1  00016  up,  and  finally  reaching  him,  dragged  him  more  dead 
n  alive  into  the  canoe.  Then  cuickly  they  paddled  in  shore, 
ire  Mjra  was  waiting  on  tbe  bank  to  meet  them. 

“  On,  how  glad  I  am  that  you  came  just  as  you  did,”  she  said.  “I 
og;  t  surely  i  should  never  see  you  more,  and  Indeed,  that  wretch 
*1  me  you  were  all  dead.” 

‘  Let  u3  take  him  and  Seth  Sayle  to  the  retreat,  and  then,  sweet 
Honeysuckle,  we  will  hear  your  story.” 
considerable  difficulty  the  two  wounded  men  were  conveyed  to 
place  Flying  Foot  called  the  retreat. 

;  was  very  similar  to  that  other  retreat,  from  which  the  hoot  of  an 
f,ad  called  them  forth  some  days  before  to  save  Myra. 

-  fore  Flying  Foot  allowed  a  word  to  be  said,  he  had  the  canoes 
from  the  water  and  brought  within  the  secret  den.  Then  all 

in  man  bad  been  near  the  spot  were,  so  far  as  possible,  ob- 
'abed. 

f  •'X  all  this  had  been  done,  and  Seth  was  made  as  comfortable  as 
Flying  Foot  turned  to  the  young  girl  and  asked: 

:»'’W  then,  Honeysuckle,  if  you  please,  how  did  that  miserable 
ten  f;Vj  joo? 


te  yer?” 

“Not  likely,”  returned  the  other,  dryly,  and  the  fiendish  glitter  of 
his  eyes  confirmed  his  words. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


LITTLE  DEADSHOT  FINDS 


HIS  FATHER — FLYING 
OF  THE  RENEGADE. 


foot’s  story— death: 


“  Ther  critter’s  a-stirrin’l”  suddenly  exclaimed  the  Catamount. 
He’ll  be  cornin’  to  hisself  afore  long,  I  reckon.” 

Flying  Foot  started  up  and  carefully  examined  the  wounded  rene-* 
gade. 

After  a  moment  he  turned  toward  tho  Catamount,  and,  pointing  to 
a  shelf  in  one  corner  of  the  rude  hut,  said: 

“  Just  hand  me  that  black  bottle,  if  you  please.” 

It  was  instantly  passed  to  him. 

He  raised  the  wounded  man’s  bead  a  little  and  poured  a  portion  of 
the  bottle’s  contents  down  his  throat. 

After  a  time  the  man  revived,  and,  with  >  deep  groan,  endeavored 
to  raise  himself  on  his  left  elbow. 

He  succeeded  at  lasr,  and  then  turned  his  gaze  from  one  to  another 
of  those  about  him,  while  an  expression  of  deep  bate  settled  on  his 
expressive  countenance. 
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“  Ah!  yer’ve  got  me  at  last,”  he  growled,  “  an’  now  I  suppose  yer’ll 
be  puttin'  me  ter  ther  torture.  Fur  all  yer  boastin’  tliar  ain’t  man 
enough  in  any  one  on  yer  ter  put  me  ter  death  at  once." 

Then,  in  a  lower  tone,  he  muttered: 

“  Torture!  Great  God,  ain’t  I  sufferin’  enough  already?” 

“  See  here,  Red  Wolf,  or  Lank  Larkin,  or— whatever  your  name 
may  be,”  exclaimed  Flying  Foot,  sternly,  “  the  manner  of  your  death 
depends  very  much  upon  yourself.  We  want  you  to  make  a  full  con¬ 
fession  of  your  crimes;  if  you  do  that,  it’s  more  than  likely,  mercy, 
such  as  you  would  never  extend  to  one  of  us,  were  we  in  your  power, 
will  be  granted  to  you." 

“  Yer  wild,  Flyin’  Foot,”  cried  the  renegade,  hastily.  “I’ve  no  con¬ 
fession  ter  make!" 

“Liar — fool!”  hissed  the  Indian  slayer.  “Takatoka  is  dead;  but 
before  he  died  he  told  me  all  he  knew  about  you.  Ho  told  me  of  that 
cowardly  murder  of  a  wife  and  mother,  with  her  little  family,  some 
nine  years  or  more  ago.” 

On  heariug  this  the  face  of  the  renegade  became  of  an  ashy  hue, 
and  his  lips  were  livid  as  death. 

“  I — I - ”  he  stammered. 

“  Man,  who  are  you,”  suddenly  thundered  Flying  Foot,  advancing 
upon  the  renegade,  with  the  look  of  a  maniac  in  his  eye,  and  the  hate 
of  a  demcn  in  his  voice. 

“  Back!  back!  Henry  Hortou,  keep  back,  I  say,”  whined  the  terror- 
stricken  prisoner. 

“  Ah-ha!  you  know  me,  then,”  exclaimed  the  somber  hunter,  with  a 
terrible  look.  “  Yes,  ’tis  as  I  thought;  your  name— your  name;  out 
with  it,  before  I  tear  your  black  heart  from  your  bosom.” 

The  cringing  wretch  essayed  to  speak,  but  the  words  died  before 
they  reached  his  lips. 

“  Are  you  William  Gibbs?  Don’t  lie,  but  tell  the  truth  for  once  in 
your  life.” 

“  Yes— yes,  I’m  Bill  Gibbs.  Oh!  spare  me,  Henry.” 

“  Spare  you,  you  wretch!  Did  you  spare  me?  Where  is  my  wife — 
my  darling  Helen?  Where  are  my  children?  Murderer — villain,  an¬ 
swer.” 

“  One  is  by  your  side,  the  rest— you  know.” 

“  This  then  is  my  son,"  cried  the  strange  man,  casting  on  Little 
Deadshot  a  loving  look.  “  I  am  sure  it  is  so;  I  have  long  suspected 
as  much  and  have  been  seeking  the  truth.  Thank  God,  I  am  certain 
of  it  now." 

At  this  moment,  overcome  by  fear  and  pain,  Lank  Larkin,  or  rather, 
Bill  Gibbs,  as  was  his  right  name,  fainted. 

Flying  Foot  regarded  him  for  a  mom  ent  in  silence,  as  if  uncertain 
what  course  to  pursue  next. 

He  was  suddenly  aroused  by  a  voice  behind  him. 

“  I  don’t  understand  all  this,  Doctor  Henry,”  and  Sol  Somers  spoke 
in  a  sad,  despondent  tone.  “  It  sorter  looks  ter  me  as  ef  I  was  about 
ter  lose  all  I  hold  most  dear  on  this  ’ere  airth  at  one  an*  ther  same 
time.  Here’s  Seth  slippin’  away  from  me,  an*  now  it  turns  out  that 
Little  Deadshot,  what  I’ve  loved  so  long  an’  well,  is  your  boy  an’ 
no  longer  mine.” 

“  Yes— yes,  Sol.  Little  Deadshot  is  indeed  my  own  son— my  little 
Hal,  but  be  sure  he  will  love  you  none  the  less." 

“  You  know  that  I  will  always  love  you  just  the  same,  Sol,"  cried 
the  boy;  then  turning  to  his  father: 

“Is  my  name  really  Hal,  then?  That  seems  strange.” 

“Yes;  being  my  first  born,  you  were  named  for  me,  Henry,  and 
was  always  called  little  Hal  by  your  mother,  alas!  poor  Helen,”  and  a 
great  sob  shook  the  strong  man’s  frame. 

“So  this  ’ere  skunk  had  a  hand  inter  ther  murder  of  your  family, 
Injun  Slayer,”  said  the  Catamount,  suddenly.  “Ef  it  won’t  stir  up 
yer  feelin’s  too  much,  I’d  like  yer  tu  tell  us  about  it,  fur  I’d  a  heap 
ruther  hear  it  from  you  than  him." 

“I  will  do  so,  and  as  briefly  as  possible,”  said  Flying  Foot,  with  a 
weary  sigh. 

“More  than  fifteen  years  ago,  in  the  colony  of  New  York,  where  I 
had  settled  to  practice  medicine,  I  met  the  beautiful  Helen  Golding, 
and  the  first  moment  my  eye  rested  upon  her  sweet  face  I  loved 
her. 

“  Briefly,  after  a  short  courtship,  she  promised  to  be  my  wife. 

“  Then  it  was  I  first  learned  that  another  man  was  madly  in  love 
with  her — one  William  Gibbs,  an  unprincipled  rascal. 

“  I  didn’t  consider  him  worth  a  second  thought,  but  his  attentions 


caused  my  darling,  who  fairly  loathed  him,  so  much  uneasiness  u, 
to  please  and  comfort  her,  as  soon  as  we  were  married  I  removed 
her  to  a  far  distant  part  of  the  country,  where,  there  being  fitt] 
no  sickness,  1  spent  much  time  in  the  woods  hunting  and  trapping  °f 
“  Gradually,  a  little  family  grew  up  about  me,  of  which,  as  I  eaM  r 
few  moments  ago,  Hal,  here,  was  the  first  born. 

“  Vague  rumors  reached  me  that  Bill  Gibbs  had  left  the  old  settle.  ^ 
ment,  and  joined  the  Indians,  warring  with  them  against  the  whites 
but  I  did  not  let  the  news  disturb  me  much,  for  I  had  no  idea  that  tie  '1 
one  object  of  the  scoundrel’s  life  was  to  hunt  me  out,  and  destroy  m* 
life’s  happiness.  * 

“  So  it  was,  however,  and  at  last  he  was  successful. 

“  He  found  us,  and  taking  advantage  of  my  temporary  absence  one 
day,  he  came  with  a  horde  of  redskins  at  his  back,  and  deprived  m 
of  my  all  on  earth.” 

Here  Doctor  Horton  uttered  a  groan  of  anguish,  and  it  was 
moments  before  he  could  proceed;  at  length  he  continued: 

“  You  kuow — you  know,  my  friends,  what  followed,  and  will  spare 
me  from  entering  into  details. 

“  I  followed  on  the  trail  of  the  wretches,  but  after  a  lime  the  band 
divided,  and  I  took  the  wrong  trail.  ■  fi 

“  From  that  time  to  this  I  have  been  seeking  for  my  son,  and  fo- 
the  murderers  of  my  family.  I  have  visited  my  anger  against  those  1 
Indians  who  aided  and  abetted  Gibbs,  and  on  all  their  race,  never  hr  8 
tentionally  sparing  one.  jRJd 
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“  At  length  1  heard  that  a  man  answering  somewhat  the  descript 
of  Bill  Gibbs  had  been  seen  in  your  settlement,  Sol;  so,  quietly, 
took  up  my  residence  among  you,  and,  as  a  recluse,  under  the  nam|° 
of  Doctor  Henry,  watched  for  his  reappearance. 

“  It  was  while  there  that  I  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Sol,  Se 
and  several  other  scouts;  I  also  met  Hal  here,  and  at  once  myheafei 
went  out  to  him.  I  offered  to  become  his  instructor;  my  offer  wa 
accepted,  and  after  that  I  had  him  with  me  as  much  as  possible. 

“  I  heard  his  story — what  little  he  could  remember  of  it— and  wa  |§| 
more  and  more  convinced  that  he  was  my  son,  but  I  said  nothing; 
wanted  to  get  hold  of  Bill  Gibbs  first. 


“  At  length  I  heard  news  of  him.  Young  Daniel  Boone  with  who 


Si 


I  had  become  intimate,  and  who  knew  all  about  my  troubles,  beic 
my  informer. 

“  1  at  once  started  for  this  country,  but  after  a  long  search  was  m 
able  to  find  Gibbs.  I  saw  this  scoundrel  several  times,  but  he  had  s 
changed  that  I  had  no  idea  he  was  the  man  I  was  in  search  of;  ac 
now,  at  last,  it  is  owing  to  one  of  little  Hal’s  lucky  shots  that  I  a 
put  into  complete  possession  of  all  the  facts  connected  with  the  inn 
der  of  my  family  and  his  own  abduction. 

“  My  life  work  will  soon  be  completed;  when  I  have  finished  wi 
Bill  Gibbs  I  have  the  great  chief  Oganasdoda  to  look  after,  as 
such  members  of  his  tribe  as  may  yet  be  alive,  who  took  part  in  tl 
dastardly.massacre.  Then  I  am  ready  to  leave  the  gloom  of  the  fore 
and  be  at  rest.” 

“Injun  Slayer — Injun  Slayer,  I  hope  ye’ll  have  marcy  onter 0g<* 
asdoda,  fur  if  thar’s  a  good  aud  just  Injun  on  top  o’  the  airth  Lt 
that  one,”  said  the  Catamount,  earnestly.  jj  •  . 

“  Good  and  just,  I  think  you  said,”  remarked  the  Indian 

dryly*  •  -  nrr 

“  If  he’s  ever  wronged  yer,  Flyin’  Foot,  my  word  fur  it  hessor 

“  Yes,  and  he  befriended  Sol  and  me— saved  us  from  the  hate 
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Lank  Larkin  here,”  put  in  Little  Deadshot. 

“  Well— well,  we  shall  see— we  shall  see,"  muttered  Doctor  Hot 
gloomily. 

Bill  Gibbs  now  again  revived. 

On  seeing  this,  the  doctor  instantly  addressed  him.  , 

“  Are  there  many  of  the  Indians  who  took  part  in  the  C0ff'r 
murder  yet  alive?"  he  asked.  (t)j 

“No,”  was  the  reply;  “you  yourself,  at  one  time  or  a 
have  killed  them  nearly  all.  Nine  of  the  number  died  la8*  r 
Besides  Oganasdoda,  there  are  but  five  living  now." 

“  Who  are  those  five?”  L 

The  renegade  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  slowly 

tl,em*  ,  ton* 

“  I  shall  not  forget,”  said  the  somber  liuuter,  in  such  » 

made  the  renegade  shudder  while  he  listened. 

At  last,  with  an  effort,  he  ventured  to  ask: 

“  What  are  you  goin’  ter  do  with  me?" 
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Do  you.  ibink  you  are  fit  to  liver  asked  Flying  Foot,  fiercely. 

Ti  e  wretch  turned  pale  as  death,  and  trembled  like  an  aspen. 

••  I  know  I’m  not  fit  to  die,”  he  said,  at  length. 

*•  Well,  then,”  returned  the  other,  abruptly,  “take  half  an  hour 
d  prepare  yourself.” 

The  cowardly  wretch  who  had  deprived  so  many  innocent  ones  of 
e,  began  to  whimper  like  a  child. 

An  hour  later  his  lifeless  body  was  dangling  from  the  limb  of  a 
ee  at  no  great  distance  from  the  entrance  to  the  retreat. 

“  Ef  ever  justice  was  done  on  airth,  it  war  when  that  skunk  was 
vu:ig  op,”  mattered  Sol  Somers,  approvingly. 

“  Amen,”  murmured  Seth  Sayle,  who  was  lying  in  front  of  the  hut 
lere  he  could  see  all  that  passed. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

CONCLUSION. 

Flying  Foot  stood  silently  by,  gazing  on  the  lifeless  form  of  his 
:ter  enemy,  that  enemy  who  had  wrecked  his  happiness  in  the  bright 
orning  of  life. 

At  length  the  Catamount,  coming  up,  touched  him  on  the  arm. 

He  awoke,  with  a  start,  from  his  sad  revery,  and  turned  an  in¬ 
spiring  look  on  his  strange  friend. 

X“  Hadn’t  we  better  finish  up  this  ’ere  little  job,  Injnn  Slayer?  Thar’s 
i:  s  ter  do,  yer  know,  an’  time’s  a  slippin*  away.  We  orter  be  a 
ig  stretch  from  this  afore  night.” 

Right— right,  my  friend,”  responded  the  somber  hunter,  hastily. 
;:Cut  the  wretch  down  and  dispose  of  his  carcass  as  you  think  best. 
•: }  it  before  Little  Honeysuckle  comes  out.  I  would  not  that  her 
es  should  see  the  ghastly  sight.” 

j[ln  a  few  moments  the  dead  body  of  the  guilty  wretch  was  lying  at 
3  foot  of  the  tree,  and  a  little  later,  denuded  of  its  scalp,  it  was  be- 
r  borne  swiftly  down  the  river  by  the  rapid  current. 

;  “  Doctor— Little  Deadshot — Catamount— quick— quick!  poor  Seth’s 
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It  was  Sol  who,  in  tones  of  deepest  anguish,  called  to  his  friends. 

Immediately  all  gathered  about  the  dying  trapper. 

He  put  out  his  hand,  and  as  he  feebly  grabbed  that  of  each,  wished 
them  a  last  good-by. 

He  even  asked  for  the  Honeysuckle,  and  when  Ual  had  led  her 
forth  from  the  hut,  gazed  into  her  sweet  face  with  a  pleased  look, 
and  slowly  said: 

“  I  kin  think  jist  how  it’ll  be,  though  I  shan’t  live  ter  see  it.  But 
as  I  see  you  two  a  standin’  thar  tergether  now,  so  I  hopeyer’ll  always 
keep  tergether  through  life.  I  have  lived  ter  see  yer  inemies  pun¬ 
ished,  ap*  now,  if  it  wasn’t  fur  leavin’  ye  an’ — an’  poor  old  Sol  here,  I 
should  be  willin’  ter  die.” 

He  was  silent  after  that  for  some  moments.  Then  suddenly  start¬ 
ing  up,  he  exclaimed: 

“  Ah— ah!  there  is  a  more  beautiful  world  than  this.  I  see  it  now. 
I  am  going  there.  Soon  in  that  happy  land  we  shall  all  meet  again. 
Good-by,  friends— good-by,  dear  old  Sol,  I - ”  and  he  fell  back  dead. 

With  tears  and  sobs  they  dug  his  grave,  and  after  a  short  and  ear¬ 
nest  prayer  by  the  doctor,  they  buried  him.  Then  quietly  they  enter¬ 
ed  one  of  the  birch-bark  canoes,  that  had  been  placed  npon  the 
water,  and  floated  down  the  river— down  the  river,  and  into  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  the  unknown  future. 


Seven  long  years  passed  away. 

Little  Deadshot  was  then  a  man,  and  one  of  the  most  renowned  on 
all  our  extensive  frontier. 

Not  only  was  he  renowned,  but  he  was  the  terror  of  the  redskins 
wherever  his  deadly  name  was  known,  and  though  he  lived  much  in 
the  forest,  and  was  often  the  companion  of  the  great  Daniel  Boone, 
as  well  as  of  old  Sol  and  the  Catamount,  still  he  never  remained 
away  long  at  a  time  from  his  beautiful  wife  of  a  year— his  beloved 
Myra,  who,  with  his  little  one  and  the  somber  browed  gentleman,  who 
made  it  his  home  at  their  fireside,  quite  filled  his  honest  heart. 

[the  end.] 
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somely  illustrated,  and  containing  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  mounting,  riding  and  managing  a  bi¬ 
cycle,  fully  explained  with  practical  illustra¬ 
tions;  also  drections  for  picking  out  a  machine. 
Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publish¬ 
er,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  33.  How  to  Behave. — Containing  the 
rules  and  etiquette  of  good  society  and  the  easi¬ 
est  and  most  approved  methods  of  appearing  to 
good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theater, 
church,  and  m  the  drawing-room.  Price  10 
cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  34.  How  to  Fence. — Containing  full  in¬ 
struction  for  fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broad¬ 
sword;  also  instruction  in  archery.  Described 
with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving 
the  best  positions  in  fencing.  A  complete  book. 
Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  pub¬ 
lisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  35.  How  to  Play  Games.— A  complete 
and  useful  little  book,  containing  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle,  backgam¬ 
mon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  36.  How  to  Solve  Conundrums.— Con¬ 
taining  all  the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day, 
amusing  riddles,  curious  catches  and  witty  say¬ 
ings.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  37.  How  to  Keep  House. — It  contains 
information  for  everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and 
women;  it  will  teach  you  how  to  make  almost 
anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  or¬ 
naments,  brackets  cements,  molian  harps,  and 
bird  lime  for  catching  birds.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  Now  York. 

No.  38.  How  to  Become  Your  Own  Doctor. 

— A  wonderful  book,  containing  useful  and 
practical  information  in  the  treatment  of  ordi¬ 
nary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  overy 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  reci¬ 
pes  for  general  complaints.  Price  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 


BOOKS  THAT  TELL  YOU  EVERYTHING, 


No.  39.  How  to  liaise  Hogs,  Poultry,  Pig 
eons  and  Rabbits.— A  useful  and  instructive 
book.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Ira  Dro- 
fraw.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  \ork. 

No.  40.  How  to  Make  and  Set  Traps.— In¬ 
cluding  hints  on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels, 
otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds.  Also  how  to 
cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Har¬ 
rington  Keene.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  pv  Misher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
York. 


No.  41.  The  Hoys  of  New  York  End  Men’s 
Joke  Book, — Containing  a  great  variety  of  the 
latest  jokes  used  by  the  most  famous  end  men. 
No  amateur  minstrels  is  complete  without  this 
wonderful  little  book.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 


No.  43.  The  Hoys  of  New  York  Stump 
Speaker.— Containing  a  varied  assortment  of 
stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch  and  Irish.  Also 
end  men’s  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home 
amusement  and  amateur  shows.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  43.  How  to  Become  a  Magician.— Con¬ 
taining  the  grandest  assortment  of  magical  il¬ 
lusions  ever  placed  before  the  public.  Also 
tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc.  Price  10 
cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 


No.  44.  How  to  Write  in  an  Album.— Con¬ 
taining  selected  verses  suitable  for  any  time  or 
occasion.  Also  acrostics  and  valentines.  Price 
10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  45.  The  Hoys  of  New  York  Minstrel 
Guide  and  Joke  Book.— Something  new  and 
very  instructive.  Every  boy  should  obtain  this 
book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  organ¬ 
izing  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe,  and  will  cost 
you  but  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  pub¬ 
lisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  46.  How  to  Make  and  Use  Electricity. 
— A  description  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  elec¬ 
tricity.  and  electro  magnetism  ;  together  with 
full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Bat¬ 
teries.  etc.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M,.  M.  D. 
Containing  over  fifty  illustrations.  Price  10 
cents.  For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  or  sent  to  your  address, 
postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
York. 


No.  53.  How  to  Write  letters.— A  wonder¬ 
ful  little  book,  telling  you  how  to  write  to  your 
sweetheart,  your  father,  mother,  sister,  brother, 
employer  ;  and,  in  fact,  everybody  and  anybody 
you  wish  to  write  to.  Every  young  man  and 
every  young  lady  in  the  land  should  have  this 
book.  It  is  for  sale  by  all  newsdealers.  Price 
10  cents,  or  sent  from  this  office  on  receipt  of 
price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  54.  How  to  Keep  and  Manage  Pets. 
—Giving  complete  information  as  to  the  man¬ 
ner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping,  taming, 
breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets;  also 

giving  full  instructions  for  making  cages,  etc. 

'ully  explained  by  28  illustrations,  making  it 
the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  55.  How  lo  Collect  Stamps  and  Coins. 
— Containing  valuable  information  regarding 
the  collecting  and  arranging  of  stamps  ana 
coins.  Handsomely  illustrated.  Price  10  cents. 
For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  or  sent  to  your  address,  post-paid, 
on  receipt  of  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  56.  How  to  Become  an  Engineer.-— 
Containing  full  instructions  how  to  proceed  in 
order  to  become  a  locomotive  engineer;  also  di¬ 
rections  for  building  a  model  locomotive;  to¬ 
gether  with  a  full  description  of  everythingan 
engineer  should  know.  Price  10  cents.  For 
sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  we  will  send  it  to 
you,  postage  free,  upon  receipt  of  the  price.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  57.  How  to  make  Musical  Instru¬ 
ments. — Full  directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo, 
Violin,  Zither,  AEolian  Harp,  Xylophone  and 
other  musical  instruments;  together  with  a 
brief  description  of  nearly  every  musical  instru¬ 
ment  used  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  Pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald, 
for  20  years  bandmaster  of  the  Royal  Bengal 
Marines.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  news¬ 
dealers  or  we  will  send  it  to  your  address,  post¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  N.  Y. 

No.  58.  How  to  be  a  Detective. — By  Old 
King  Brady,  the  world  known  detective.  In 
which  he  lays  down  some  valuable  and  sensible 
rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  ad¬ 
ventures  and  experiences  of  well-known  detect¬ 
ives.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  news¬ 
dealers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or 
sent  to  your  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 


No.  47.  How  to  Break,  Ride,  and  Drive  a 
Horse.— A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  De¬ 
scribing  the  most  useful  horses  for  business,  the 
best  horses  for  the  road  ;  also  valuable  recipes 
for  diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse.  Price  10  cents. 
For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  sent,  post-paid, 
on  receipt  of  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  48.  How  to  Build  and  Sail  Canoes. — 
A  handy  book  for  boys,  containing  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  constructing  canoes  and  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  C.  Stansfield  Hicks.  For  sale  by  ah  news¬ 
dealers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or 
sent  to  your  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  49.  How  to  Debate.— Giving  rules  for 
conducting  debates,  outlines  for  debates,  ques¬ 
tions  for  discussion,  and  the  best  sources  for 
procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 
Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  or  sent  to  your 
address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  50.  How  to  Stuff  Birds  and  Animals. — 

A  valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collect¬ 
ing,  preparing,  mounting,  and  preserving  birds, 
animals,  and  insects.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale 
at  all  news-stands,  or  sent  p*st-paid,  on  receipt 
of  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  51.  How  to  Do  Tricks  With  Cards. — 

Containing  explanations  of  the  general  princi¬ 
ples  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable  to  card  tricks; 
of  card  tricks  with  ordinary  cards,  and  not  re¬ 
quiring  sleight-of-hand ;  of  tricks  involving 
sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of  specially  prepared 
cards.  By  Professer  Haffner.  With  illustra¬ 
tions.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  news¬ 
dealers,  or  sent,  post-paid,  to  any  address  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  price,  by  Frank  Tousey,  publisher, 
29  West  26th  Street,  New  *ork. 

No.  53.  How  to  Play  Cards. — A  complete 
and  handy  little  book,  giving  the  rules  and  full 
directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Cribbage,  Cas- 
sino,  Forty-Five,  Bounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw 
Poker,  Auction  Pitch,  All  Fours,  and  many 
other  popular  games  of  cards.  Price  10  cents. 
For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  er  we  will  send  it  to  your  address, 
free  of  postage,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 


No.  59.  How  to  Make  a  Magic  Lantern. 
—Containing  a  description  of  the  lantern,  to¬ 
gether  with  its  history  and  invention.  Also 
full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides. 
Handsomely  illustrated,  by  John  Allen.  Price 
10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  or  will  be  sent  to 
your  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  60.  How  to  Become  a  Photographer. 
—Containing  useful  information  regarding  the 
Camera  and  how  to  work  it;  also  how  to  make 
photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By 
Captain  W.  De  W.  Abney.  Price  10  cents.  For 
sale  at  all  news-stands,  or  sent,  post  paid,  on 
receipt  of  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  pub¬ 
lisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 


No.  61.  How  to  Become  a  Bowler. — A 
complete  manual  of  bowling.  Containing  full 
instructions  for  playing  all  the  standard  Ameri¬ 
can  and  German  games;  together  with  rules 
and  systems  of  sporting  in  use  by  the  principal 
bowling  clubs  in  the  United  States.  By  Bar¬ 
tholomew  Batterson.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale 
by  all  newsdealers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  or  sent  to  your  address,  postage  free, 
on  receipt  of  the  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  New  York. 


No.  63.  How  to  Become  a  West  Point 
Military  Cadet.— Containing  full  explanations 
how  to  gain  admittance,  course  of  Study,  Ex¬ 
aminations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Post 
Guard,  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department, 
and  all  a  boy  should  know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Com¬ 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  Author  of 
“How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.”  Price  10 
cents.  For  sale  by  every  newsdealer  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  or  will  be  sent  to 
your  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 


No.  63.  How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet,— 
Complete  instructions  of  how  to  gain  admission 
to  the  Annapolis  Naval  Academy,  Also  con¬ 
taining  the  course  of  instructions,  descriptions 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch, 
and  everything  a  boy  should  know  to  become 
an  officer  in  the  Uuited  States  Navy.  Compiled 
and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  Author  of  “How 
to  Become  a  West  Point  Military  Cadet.” 
Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  every  newsdealer  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  or  will  be  sent 
to  your  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  21 
West  26th  Street,  New  York.- 


No.  64.  How  to  Make  Electrical  jf, 
chines.— Containing  full  directions  for  makhl 
electrical  machines,  induction  coils,  dynamo? 
and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by 
tricity.  By  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully 
trated.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  newt 
dealers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  cr 
will  be  sent  to  your  address,  post-paid,  on’rZ 
ceipt  of  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publish*; 
29  West  26th  Street,  New  York.  aer* 

No.  65.  Muldoon’s  Jokes.— This  is  one  of 
the  most  original  joke  books  ever  publiaw 
and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  R  contain* 
a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrum^ 
etc.,  of  Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wj? 
humorist,  and  practical  joker  of  the  day.  \y  ’ 
offer  this  amusing  book,  together  with  the  nip6 
ture  of  “Muldoon,”  for  the  small  sum  or  io 
cents.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  snh 
stantial  joke  should  obtain  a  copy  immediately 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26to 
Street,  New  York. 


No.  66.  How  to  Do  Puzzles.— Containing 
over  300  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums* 
with  key  to  same.  A  complete  book.  Fully  iHUg! 
trated.  By  A.  Anderson.  Price  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  67.  How  to  l>o  Electrical  Tricks.- 

Containing  a  large  collection  of  instructive  and 
highly  amusing  electrical  tricks,  together  with 
illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  68.  How  to  Do  Chemical  Tricks,^ 
Containing  over  one  hundred  highly  amusing 
and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals.  By  A, 
Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated.  Price  10 
cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 


No.  69.  How  to  Do  Sleight  of  Hand,- 

Containg  over  fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks 
used  by  magicians.  Also  containing  the  secret 
of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A  An¬ 
derson.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street/'New  York. 

No.  70.  How  to  Make  Magic  Toys.— Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  Magic  Toys 
and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Fully  illustrated.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 


No.  71.  How  to  Do  Mechanical  Trickg.- 

Containing  complete  instructions  for  performing 
over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Fully  illustrated.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 


No.  73.  How  to  Do  Sixty  Tricks  With 
Cards.— Embracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most 
deceptive  card  tricks,  with  illustrations.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
York. 


No.  73.  How  to  Do  Tricks  With  Num¬ 
bers.— Showing  many  curious  tricks  with  fig¬ 
ures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A.  Ander¬ 
son.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  10  cents.  An¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  74.  How  to  Write  Letters  Correctly, 

—Containing  full  instructions  for  writing  let¬ 
ters  on  almost  any  subject;  also  rules  for  punc¬ 
tuation  and  composition ;  together  with  speci¬ 
men  letters.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  hew 
York. 


No.  75.  How  to  Betcome  a  Conjurer.-- 

Containing  tricks  with  Dominoes,  Dice,  Cups 
and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing  36  illustra- 
tions.  By  A.  Anderson.  Price  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  2ota 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  76.  How  to  Tell  Fortunes  by 
Hand.— Containing  rules  for  telling  fortune 
by  the  aid  of  the  lines  of  the  hand,  or  the  secret 
of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  fut“r 
events  by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  lh® 
trated.  By  A.  Anderson.  Price  10  cents.  -A 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  ^ 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  77.  How  to  Do  40  Tricks  With  CW*; 

—Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  perwf 
ed  by  leading  conjurers  and  magicians. 
ranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustra1* 
Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  P 
lishei*,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  78.  How  to  Do  the  Black  Art.-7<jg 

taining  a  complete  description  of  the  wys^Lj, 
of  Magic  and  Sleight-of-Hand,  together^, 
many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  An  jLApk 
Illustrated.  Price  10  cents.  Address  *.  ,, 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  * 
York. 


Become  an  Actor.  .... 


No,  79.  How  to  netuiut-  ill!  - '  tO®' 

taining  complete  instructions  how  to  b- 
for  various  characters  on  the  stage; 
with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager.  UV, 
er,  Scenic  Artist  and  Property  Man*  .  y 
prominent  Stage  Manager.  Price  10  y 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  >* u 
Street,  New  York. 
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THE  HANDSOMEST  PUBLISHED  I 


LUCK 


Contains  All  Sorts  of  Tales. 


EVERY  STORY  COMPLETE. 


CENTS, 


/ 


33  Pages.  Beautifully  Colored  Covers. 


No.  1.  Dick  Decker,  the  Brave  Young  Fireman, 

by  Ex  Fire  Chief  Warden 

No.  2.  The  Two  Boy  Brokers;  or,  From  Messenger  Boys  to 
Millionaires,  by  A  Retired  Banke 

No.  3.  Little  Lou,  the  Pride  of  the  Continental  Army.  A  Story  of 
the  American  Revolution,  by  General  Jas.  A.  Gordon 

No.  4.  Railroad  Ralph,  the  Boy  Engineer,  by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

No.  5.  The  Boy  Pilot  of  Lake  Michigan,  by  Capt.  Thos.  BE.  Wilson 

No.  6.  Joe  Wiley,  the  Young  Temperance  Lecturer,  by  Jno.  B.  Dowd 

No.  7.  The  Little  Swamp  Fox.  A  Tale  of  Gen’l  Marion  and  His 

Men,  by  General  Jas.  A.  Gordon 

No.  8.  Young  Grizzly  Adams,  the  Wild  Beast  Tamer.  A  True 

Story  of  Circus  Life,  by  Hal  Standist! 
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No.  9.  North  Pole  Nat;  or,  The  Secret  of  the  Frozen  Deep, 

by  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson  I 

No.  10.  Little  Deadshot,  the  Pride  of  the  Trappers,  by  An  Old  Scon- 

No.  11.  Liberty  Hose;  or,  The  Pride  of  Flattsville, 

by  Ex  Fire  Chief  Warden| 
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